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DRIVE SLOW IN RAIN, SLEET OR SNOW! - 


a oe 








to make your city 


@ Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


& Receive monthly a packaged traffic 
safety education program. 


ae Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum. 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or siate 
safety councils): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer. 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material. 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date. 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional _ 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


| Subscription to PUBLIC SAFETY Magazine 
|| Subscription to Today's\\Traffic (News 

t Traff Section) 

C n News Letter 


the annual statistica 


| Opetatior Safety Kit monthly 

orts of Study Committees of the Mir hiits 
Section and other ar 
issued 


ate materials as 
r the Traff c Se 


on specific problems 
S vice Male! Priv leges 


ANNUAL DUES 
$25 PER YEAR 








for 25 years... 


JERSEY CITY HAS STANDARDIZED ON 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTORCYCLES 





(Standing right) Police Commissioner Lovis Messano and Chief of Police James L. McNamara 
with part of the modern Jersey City, N. J., motorcycle squadron. 


” Piece napnan LOUIS MESSANO and Chief of Police James L. McNamara are \\ | 1/ 
justly proud of their city’s excellent traffic department. Every police Fa, / 

activity is conducted along the most modern lines and with the best equipment a 
procurable. Typical of this forward-looking policy is the thotorcycle squadron 
with 28 newest-type Harley-Davidsons in service. All have 2-way radios. All 
were installed on the basis of the top-notch performance obtained from 
Harley-Davidson raotorcycles during the 25 years in which they have been 


Jersey City’s sole motorcycle equipment. 





Like Jersey City, other cities are modernizing their law enforcement 


activities and improving traffic control with the aid of Harley-Davidson Police “THE USE OF 
Motorcycles. These powerful machines are built especially for police work. POLICE MOTORCYCLES” 
7 e ° . e e one i . You'll find many helpful! ideas for 

Their easy handling, fast pick-up, road-hugging stability, effortless steering sour alll Goumtiaaide. “ths: tit 


new, illustrated 16-page booklet. 


and oil-cushioned comfort help the mounted officer do his duty more efficiently. , 
¢ ¢ It's full of information about 


Ask your dealer to call on you with further information about Harley- police motorcycles and their use 
° > e . on +s ° . in law enforcement and accident 
Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi-Cars and Sidecars, or write enateaiiens aie Vaud aamateule 


be sent promptly on request. No 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin obligation. Write today. 


ARLEY-DAVIDSO 


PQGLIICE 
BETTER TRAFFIC SERVI-CARS 
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“,.. Nearly nine out of 
each ten of our employees 
are... participating in 


The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


E. J. HANLEY 


President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


“Systematic Savings offer the surest means of future security and we know 
of no better systematic savings plan than that afforded by payroll deduction 
purchases of U.S. Defense Bonds. Nearly nine out of each ten of our em- 
ployees are helping their country while they save by participating in this plan.” 


There are three easily understood reasons why 88% * the patriotism and sound sense of the Allegheny 
of Allegheny Ludlum’s 14,378 employees are enrolled Ludlum employees who know that every dollar 
they invest each month in U.S. Defense Bonds is 
a double duty dollar —it helps to keep America 


strong ... it builds personal security for the 


in the Payroll Savings Plan: 





* the recognition by Mr. Hanley and his associ- 
ates of the Payroll Savings Plan as a major con- 
tribution to America’s Defense effort . . . an im- 


portant, stabilizing factor in our national econ- is less than 50% ... 
few industrial companies that does not have a Payroll 


Savings Plan, phone, wire or write today to Savings 
Bond Division, U.S, Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. You will get 
all the assistance you may need to place your company 
among the thousands of companies that have 60, 70, 
80%, even 88% participation in the Plan That Protects. 


employee. 
{f employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
or if you are one of the relatively 
omy ...a road to personal security for Allegheny 


Ludlum employees. 


* Allegheny Ludlum’s person-to-person canvass 
of employees, which put an application blank for 
the Payroll Savings Plan in the hands of every 


man and woman on the company payroll. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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«>» « BETWEEN STOPS ... 


yt tegege has always been a happy 
time. It is a month of thanksgiving 
for a full harvest. In fact, Thanksgiving 
Day is a national holiday and the mention 
of the occasion brings to mind the vision 
of happy family gatherings at the groaning 
board, turkey with all the trimmings, and 
the thud of foot on pigskin at football 
classics in the crisp autumn weather. 

This year, though, November brings us 
close to another milestone—another kind of 
harvest; one in which the Grim Reaper 
plays a major role, as the time draws near 
for the millionth man to die in traffic. Per- 
haps he will be the victim of indifference, 
an ugly callousness of the rights of others, 
or at the hands of some crazy fool who will 
use his motor vehicle as a deadly weapon. 

The traffic toll for September was the 
highest for any month since 1941—a grim 
herald of the macabre harvest to come, un- 
less America snaps out of its hynotic traffic 
trance, quits walking and driving to death 
and destruction. 

We hear much talk of a moral renaissance 
necessary to recover some of the priceless 
attributes of life in the American republic. 
The decadence that seems to mark some 
phases of our political and social mores 
finds its fruition in the shady alliances of 
public servants and the agents of the under- 
world, of basketball fixes, the spread of 
addiction to narcotics among our young peo- 
ple and the role of the bartender as our 
father confessor. And we cannot forget 
the responsibility for our growing list of 
traffic casualties that is our common prob- 
lem. 

The solution to all our problems lies in 
the assumption of personal responsibility 
and the duties that, perforce, accompany our 
many rights and privileges. 

America can forestall the millionth death 
in traffic by a considerable time, if we want 
it so. 





* * * 
It sure must have been a big scramble 
for Earl Nelson and Kenneth Oleson, of 
Walnut Grove, Minn., when they waded out 
of a roadside ditch, unhurt, after their truck 
left the road and rolled over twice just out- 
side, Huron, South Dakota; but it was a 
bigger scramble for their cargo—97,200 
eggs which were hurled into the ditch. We'll 
bet the enforcement agencies won't have too 
much trouble locating the scene of the acci- 
dent—-say, in a few week’s time. 
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A STEPPED-UP program of acci- 
dent prevention calls for an all- 
out effort by every segment of Ameri- 
can society! 

This was the challenge laid down by 
Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, when he out- 
lined six important steps in producing 
action for accident prevention. Mr. 
Dearborn’s address highlighted the 
Annual Meeting of Members which 
opened sessions of the 39th National 
Safety Congress in Chicago 


(The address of Mr. Dearborn ap- 
pears on page 10 of this issue.) 


Congress sessions were spread 
among five Chicago hotels—the Ste- 
vens, Congress, Palmer House, LaSalle 
and Morrison. More than 12,000 dele- 
gates thronged the sessions to discuss 
and ponder over the accident problems 
of an era filled with grave threats to 
life and well being. 

The election of officers of the Na- 
tional Safety Council marked the ofh- 





cial opening of the 39th Congress. 
Charles R. Cox was re-elected chair- 
man of the NSC Board of Directors. 
Mr. Dearborn was re-elected president 
and Thomas H. MacDonald, commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, was re- 
elected vice president for traffic and 
transportation. 

Official recognition of the role 
played by women in the varied fields 
of safety was stressed in group ses- 
sions and sectional meetings by both 
increased participation of women in 
programs and in subject matter cov- 
ered. 

It was further noted when Lieut. 
Commander Helen Hull Jacobs, in- 
ternationally known tennis star now 
engaged in public relations work for 
the U. S. Navy, spoke at the annual 
meeting. And it was capped—so to 

To Page 6 


Mrs. Robert Young got a big hand from the delegates at the Con- 
gress banquet, when she was introduced and asked to take a bow. 


Crowd at the registration desk in the Stevens. Delegates found four 


other registration desks for their convenience—at the Congress, 
La Salle, Palmer House and Morrison hotels. 
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Robert Young, star of stage, screen 
and radio was the featured speaker at 
the Congress banquet. 


NSC President Ned H. Dearborn out- 
lined steps to make programs work. 


Millard Caldwell, administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, stressed the need for maximum 
community cooperation. 
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Chicago's Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
welcomed delegates to “windy city.” 





Thousands of Congress delegates 
jammed the early morning sessions in a i | 
the grand ballroom of the Stevens to V\ i 
hear Dr. Irving J. Lee, Northwestern 

University School of Speech, stress Lieut. Commander Helen Hull Jacobs, 
methods of making human _ under- of the U. S. Na tennis star, 


standing a two-way deal. called for sportsmanship in_ traffic. 


Col. F. M. Kreml, vice chairman of 
the Council's Board of Directors, pre- 
sided at the Congress banquet. 











ALL-OUT FOR SAFETY 


speak—when the Shell Oil Company 
announced for 1952 the Carol Lane 
award of a $1,000 defense bond to 
the outstanding women in the field of 
safety to be selected in 1952 and hon- 
ored at the 40th National Safety Con- 
gress 

Millard Caldwell, administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion, also spoke at the annual meeting. 


The Congress Banquet 

The banquct, second of the three all- 
Congress events, was a complete sell- 
out. Robert Young, star of stage, 
screen and radio, was the featured 
banquet speaker. 

America’s top barber shop quartet 
entertained with some close harmony. 

Chicago's Mayor Martin H. Ken- 
nelly welcomed the delegates and cited 
Chicago’s very real interest in accident 
prevention. 


Vice chairman of the Council’s 


Board of Directors, Col. Franklin M. 
Kreml, served as toastmaster. 

A complete list of Council officers 
and members of the Board of Dire¢tors 


» PES Pos 


Close harmony in the ancient barber shop tradition thrilled the 
crowd at the Congress banquet. The quartet was selected among 
top national competition as America’s best barber shop quartet, 
and the crowd agreed enthusiastically with that designation. 


Women had their day too. Here's a view of the crowd that filled 
the Mayfair Room at the Blackstone for the Reception for Women. 
Carol Lane announced the award which will be given America’s top 
woman in safety for 1952—$1,000 bond plus other kudos. 





and Board of Trustees is presented on 
page 8 of this issue. Traffic and Trans- 
portation officers are listed on page 17. 

Before the Congress officially 
opened, a vast amount of business 
had already been transacted. The An- 
nual Conference of Safety Council 
Managers met Friday and Saturday, 
rounded out plans for finance a 
grams for 1952, developed uniform 
methods of using NSC materials to 
maximum advantage and reported on 
progress in organizing for safety. 

The impending death of the mil- 
lionth man in traffic marked a sombre 
note in discussions in the Traffic and 
Transportation Sections of the Coun- 
cil, which drew overflow crowds. 

Many of those attending the Con- 
gress found that off-the-cuff discus- 
sions with others associated in similar 
fields paid off big dividends in action- 
rl ser and innovations in meet- 
ing problems of paramount interest 
to local officials. 

Rallying public support to traffic 
control and accident prevention will 
highlight 1952's approach to the prob- 
lem from all indications. Skeleton 
traffic forces are ill equipped to cope 
with the rising volumes of travel and 
are also sorely harassed with addi- 


tional duties in view of the national 
defense program. 

The problems of total war have now 
included practically all agencies in the 
field of public safety and public offi- 
cials and traffic safety authorities have 
been charged with the additional tasks 
of blueprinting mass disaster plans and 
evacuations in case of eventual need. 

The Congress program did not even 
begin to list the meetings and activities 
of the week. Many of these were 
slated because of the immediate avail- 
ability of delegates and were concerned 
with activities paralleling but not co- 
ordinated with the Congress, hence 
they were nonlisted but quite impor- 
tant corollary events. 


The Exposition 

This year's Exposition was housed 
in the huge Exposition Hall of the 
Stevens and the Casino Room of the 
Congress. Both sections of the Expo- 
sition drew crowds of interested execu- 
tives in the field of accident prevention 
—on hand to learn of new devices 
and techniques to make their own pro- 
gram more effective. 


Victory Award Luncheon 
Highlight of the transportation 
events at the Congress was the Victory 
Award Luncheon tendered winners of 
the National Fleet Safety Contest by 
General Motors Corporation. Fleet 


leaders from all over America, top- 
flight executives in the field of trans- 
portation and traffic safety authorities 
joined in honoring the nation’s top 
fleets. Kenneth MacFarland, nationally 
known 
speaker. 


educator, was the featured 
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PICK AMERICA’S 
TOP TRAFFIC COURTS 


Bar Association Committee Names |4 Cities for 


Best Traffic Court Performance and Improvement 


F greg top traffic courts have 
been picked in the American Bar 
Association’s Fourth Annual Traffic 
Court Award Contest. Fourteen cities 
and one state were selected for honors 
among the states and in eight groups 
of cities of more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. 


The contest for cities was conducted 
by the Section of Criminal Law, and 
the state award sponsored by the Sec- 
tion of Judicial Administration. Both 
contests again used the facilities of the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities and staff assistance from the 
National Safety Council. 

The 1951 awards for progress 
achieved by cities, and states during 
the past year in the improvement of 
traffic court precodure and practices 
are: 


STATES: Honorable Mention—California. 
CITIES: 
Group I—(Population over one million) 
Ist place—Detroit Michigan 
Group II—(Population between 750,000 
and one million) 
Honorable Mention — San _ Francisco, 
California 
Group III—Population between 500,000 
and 750,000) 
Honorable Mention—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Group IV—(Population between 350,000 
and 500,000) 
First Place—Louisville, Kentucky. 
Group V—(Population between 200,000 
and 350,000) 
First Place—St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Group VI—(Population between 100,000 
and 200,000) 
Honorable Mention—Phoenix, Arizona 
Honorable Mention — Youngstown, 
Ohio 
Group VII—(Population between 50,000 
and 100,000) 
First Place—Fresno, California 
Second Place—Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Group VIII—(Population between 25,000 
and 50,000) 

First Place—Inglewood, California 

Second Place—Dubuque, Iowa 
Group [X—(Population between 10,000 

and 25,000) 

First Place—Summit, New Jersey 

Second Place—Hibbing Minnesota 

Honorable Mention — Thomasville, 

North Carolina 

The committee of judges of the 
American Bar Association’s Traffic 
Court Award Contest was headed by 
Albert B. Houghton, chairman. Others 
included Roy Bronson, Raymond Cav- 
erly, Donald Finkbeins and Robert 
W. Upton. 

Seven hundred and five cities partici- 
pated in the Traffic Court Award Con- 
tests. Participation was up from last 
year with 52 per cent of all eligible 
cities and all the states taking part in 
the Bar Association’s traffic court poll. 
The questionnaire used in the city con- 
test was completely revised and a 
similar revision is contemplated for 
the state contest for next year. 

The committee reported many im- 
provement in practices and procedures 
in urban traffic courts since the inaugu- 
ration of the contest. Progress achieved 
over the past four years clearly shows 
that the contest is fulfilling the objec- 
tives set out in the original authoriza- 
tion received from the Bar Associa- 
tion’s House of Delegates. 

The most encouraging aspect of the 
traffic court contest is that previous 
winners of awards have continued to 
make additional improvements in their 
practices and procedures. 

Suitable plaques and certificates will 
be presented to each city and the win- 
ning state at appropriate ceremonies in 
the traffic courtroom. 

The Council of the Section of Ju- 
dicial Administration concurred in the 


report of the Traffic Court Committee 
with respect to the second state award 
authorized by the House of Delegates. 
The committee and Section unani- 
mously picked the State of California 
for the second annual state award for 
improvement in traffic court practices 
and judicial procedures on a state- 
wide basis. The State of New Jersey 
was selected for the first such award 
made last year. 

The revised city questionnaire is 
divided into the following sections: 


(1) Traffic Court trial procedure; 

(2) Court Personnel; 

(G3) Traffic Court administration; 

(4) Traffic Court improvement; 

(5) Educational activities and penaliza- 
tion methods; 

(6) Conferences; and 

(7) Statistics. 


The new questionnaire for Traffic 
Court improvements on a statewide 
basis will take into consideration the 
program adopted by the Conference of 
Chief Justices. In brief the award will 
be based on the following: 


1. Reorganization of the Court system. 

2. Adoption of uniform rules for Traffic 
Courts. 

3. Adoption and use of a uniform traffic 
ticket. 


4. Supervision of Traffic Courts by the 
Chief Justice or some officer desig- 
nated by him. 


5. Annual Judicial conferences for Traf- 
fic Court Judges and prosecutors. 
6. Better selection of persons named to 


judicial positions and the selection of 
suitable courtrooms. 


Interest in the contest has increased 
each year. It is hoped that next year's 
contest will reach all cities of more 
than 10,000 population. 

















William A. Irvin is Chairman of 
the Council’s Board of Trustees. 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL 


| Pg pramey R. COX, president of the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, 
New York City, was re-elected chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
National Safety Council at the An- 
nual Meeting of Members which 
opened the 39th National Safety Con- 
gress & Exposition in Chicago, Octo- 
ber 8. 

Ned H. Dearborn was re-elected 
president and will retain his post of 
executive vice president. 

William A. Irvin, member, Finance 
Committee and Board of Directors, 
United States Steel Corporation, New 
York, is chairman of the Council’s 
Board of Trustees. 


The officers are as follows: 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper ( orp., New York 
PRESIDENT: 

Ned H. Dearborn, Chicago 
ViCE-PRESIDENTS 
For Farms 

Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na- 
tional Commitee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago. 
For Finance, and Treasurer 

O. Gressens, financial vice-president, Pea- 
body Coal Co., Chicago 
For Homes 

Tyler S. Rogers, assistant to the execu 
tive vice-president, Owens-Corning Fiber 
glas Corp., Toledo, Ohio 
For Industry 

J. E. Trainer, vice-president and produc 


tion manager, The Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio. 
For Local Safety Organizations 
Robert R. Snodgrass, president, Atlas 
Auto Finance Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
For Membership 
L. R. Boulware, vice-president for em- 
ployee and plant community relations, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York, N 
For Public Information 
Boyd Lewis, executive 
Acme, New York, N. Y 
For Schools and Colleges 
Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 
For Traffic and Transportation 
Thomas H. MacDonald, commissioner 
of public roads, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
DC 


NEA- 


editor, 


For Women’s Activities 

Mrs. George W. Jaqua, safety chairman, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Winchester, Ind. 
SECRETARY: 

R. L. Forney, general secretary, National 
Saféty Council, Chicago. 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS: 

B. B. McCulloch, president, Bureau of 
Safety, Inc., Chicago. 

H. H. Greenwald, director, Accounting 
Division, National Safety Council, Chicago. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


CHAIRMAN: 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Corp., New York. 
ViceE-CHAIRMAN: 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Traffic Di- 
vision, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, Ill. 


MEMBERS 
A. F. Allen, president, Texas Employers’ 
Insurance Assn., Dallas, Texas. 


J. I. Banash, consulting engineer, Chi- 
cago. 

William B. Barton, manager, Labor Re- 
lations Dept., Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Olive Beech, president, Beech Air- 
craft Corp., Wichita, Kas. 

C. W. Bergquist, Western Springs, IIl 

R. A. L. Bogan, executive vice-president, 
(sreyhound Corp., Chicago, 

Norman E, Borgerson, assistant super- 
intendent, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 

L. R. Boulware, vice-president for em- 
ployee and plant community relations, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., New York. 

Fred W. Braun, vice-president and chief 
engineer, The Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company of Wisconsin, Wasau, 
Wis. 

Theo Brown, director, Deere and Co., 
Moline, II. 

E. J. Buhner, chairman of the board, 
Silver Fleet Motor Express, Inc., Louisville, 
K 


Alfred W. Cantwell, director, First Aid, 
Water Safety and Accident Prevention, 
American National Red Cross, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Ray Carr, advertising counsel, Portland, 
Ore. 

E. J. Condon, assistant to the president, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 

William L. Connolly, director, Bureau 
of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Co., New York. 

R. S. Damon, president, Trans World 
Airlines, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. 

George P. Delaney, international repre- 
sentative, American Federation of pe 
Washington, D. C. 
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Charles R. Cox, re-elected Chairman 
of the Council’s Board of Directors. 


Ned H. Dearborn, re-elected presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 


Thomas H. MacDonald, vice presi- 
dent for Traffic and Transportation. 


AFETY COUNCIL —1952 


Lawrence E. Dickson, president, Stand- 
ard Safety Equipment Co., Chicago. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, New York. 

E. F. du Pont, director, Employee Re- 
lations Department E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmit gton, Del. 

Wallace Falvey, president, Massachu 
setts Bonding and Insurance Co, Boston 

Carroll E. French, director, Industrial 
Relations Division, National Association of 
Manufacturers, New York. 

O. Gressens, financial vice-president, Pea- 
body Coal Co., Chicago 

W. Earl Hall, managing editor, Mason 
City Globe-Gazette, Mason City, Ia. 

Miss Eleanor Howe, editor-in-chief, 
What’s New in Home Economics, Chicago 

Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. 

George A. Jacoby, director of personnel 
services, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Mrs. George W. Jaqua, safety chairman, 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Winchester, Ind 

E. W. Kempton, assistant vice-president, 
United States Steel Corp. of Delaware, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Walter G. King, New York. 

Harold K. Kramer, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, The Borden Co., New York. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director, Trathic Di- 
vision, International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, Ill. 

Walter D. Ladd, manager, St. Joseph 
Safety Council, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Iver C. Larson, executive vice-president, 
San Francisco Chapter, National Safety 
Council, San Francisco 

Walter G. Legge, president, Walter G. 
Legge Co., New York 

Boyd Lewis, executive 
Acme, New York. 


editor, NEA 
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Thomas H. MacDonald, commissioner of 
public roads, Bureau of Public Roads, De 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C 

Miss Marian E. Martin, Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry, State of Maine, 
Augusta, Me. 

I. W. Millard, president, Industrial 
Gloves Co., Danville, Il. 

Harry M. Moses, president, Bituminous 
Coal Operators’ Assn., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. E. Mumford, superintendent of safety, 
New York Central System, New York. 

Hallie L. Myers, superintendent of trans 
portation, Indianapolis Railways, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Harry E. Neal, chief engineer, Division 
of Traffic & Safety, Ohio Department of 
Highways, Columbus, Ohio. 

Guy L. Noble, managing director, Na- 
tional Committee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work, Chicago. 

Henry E. North, vice-president, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Wallace B. Phillips, president, Pyrene 
Manufacturing Co., Newark, N. J. 

Harry M. Pontious, supervisor of safety, 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile Insurance 
Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Harry Read, executive assistant to the 
secretary-treasurer, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Washington, D. C. 

W. A. Roberts, executive vice-president, 
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[' IS time for plain talk. You and 
your fellow Americans have been 
warned time and again against acci- 
dents. You have been politely advised 
what to do to prevent them. Hun 
dreds of organizations have waged per- 
sistent programs of action to help you 
help yourselves. 

Thousands of news stories, special 
feature articles, editorials, and cartoons 
have for years told the stark tragedy 
of human waste and economic loss 
Millions have heard the safety doctrine 
by way of radio, television, and motion 
All other media of public 
education are contributing generously 
of their space and time to your wel 
tare 


pu tures 


The best that can be said is that 
the over-all accident rate has been re 
duced and that the results would be 
too horrible to contemplate if these 
widespread and continuing efforts had 
not been made. We still kill and 
maim young and old until any decent 
minded and thoughtful person must 
be sickened and shocked beyond words 
I'm sikened and shocked, but not yet 
beyond words 

You have been advised that coop 
eration must be the basic method used 
in this important area of human, eco 
nomic, and national welfare. Oh, yes, 
I can truthfully compliment many of 
you on the gains made in cooperation 
during recent years, Gratifying as the 
gains are, we are capable of much 
greater gains 

But this is not a report of progress 
That kind of a report has been made 
so often that it has currently the effect 
of a bromide. This is a report on the 

Epiror’s Nore: This article ha 
heen condensed lightly from President 
Dearborn’: address before the Annuai 
Meeting, 39th National Safety 
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By Ned H. Dearborn 


President, National Safety Council 


gaps in our program of cooperation. 
Those who believe in and strive for 
cooperation will not take offense at 
what I shall say. Those whose per- 
sonal or institutional selfishness keeps 
them from cooperation may not en- 
joy this report. But I'm tired of being 
polite to those within and without the 
Council family who impede coopera- 
tion and thus contribute to our ghastly 
national accident record. 

In my simplest English I will spell 
out the six steps in cooperation. And 
I shall draw heavily upon my own ex- 
perience to point out the gaps in our 
program. The six steps are: 

1 Establishment of the machinery for 
cooperation 

2 Start of the machinery 

3. Proper use of the machinery 

4. Belief in each other 

5. Support for one another 
and moral 

6. Constant hard work toward full co 
operation 


financial 


Step 1—Machinery for Cooperation 
In 1947 we voted to revise our 
Constitution and By-Laws enabling us 
to set up Conferences in the several 
fields of accident prevention. Choice 
of membership in a conference is your 
own prerogative. Each Conference is 
composed of representatives from lead- 
ing public and private agencies. Each 
Conference has it in its power to be 
the National Safety Council in its spe- 
cial field—to be a Council in the best 
and truest sense of the, word. The 
Conference is the mechanism through 
which cooperation can be realized. 
The first step was to obtain Con- 
ference members. We were elated by 
the response. Among the scores in- 
vited, only two agencies declined 
These two agencies were afraid they 
would lose their identity, their pre 
rogatives. They were afraid that this 
octopus, the National Safety Council, 
would swallow them. The irony is 





that Conference membership is a 
chance to cooperate with sister agen- 
cies in safety to their mutual ad- 
vantage. 

The Conference system precludes 
the possibility that the National Safety 
Council staff may run the show. Only 
the secretary of the Conference is a 
staff member, and if he does more 
than advise at times and tend to the 
chores, it can be charged to the Con- 
ference members. The Conference 
takes the National Safety Council out 
of competition and makes it only one 
of many cooperating agencies. Thus, 
the machinery is established and ready 
for the mutual benefit of all agencies. 


Step 2—Starting the Machinery 


After the Conference is established, 
a Conference meeting is scheduled. 
The day arrives, and so do most of the 
Conference members. So far the net 
effect is discouraging. One gets the 
impression that a few members are 
skeptical of the motives of the Na- 
tional Safety Council in calling them 
together. What are these dubious 
characters on the staff up to? Are they 
reaching out for more power? Are 
they trying to control safety in this 
free country of ours? 

More irony. Conference members 
are, with few exceptions, already mem- 
bers of the National Safety Council. 
So these skeptics in reality are doubt- 
ing themselves—unless they entertain 
the paradoxical notion that their own 
hired hands are incompetent or un- 
trustworthy. Then their attitude to- 
ward each other is also perplexing. It 
seems they not only are skeptical about 
the motives of the National Safety 
Council, but suspicious of each others’ 
motives. This would be amusing were 
it not for the devastating results on 
the main job of the Conference—to 
bring about cooperative action. 
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The next Conference phenomenon 
is really something to watch. Each 
member reports what his agency is 
doing in accident prevention. With no 
intention, I’m sure, of being untruth- 
ful, the tale loses nothing in the tell- 
ing. After one such meeting a mem- 
ber who had been silent said to me, 
“We might as well go home and quit 
worrying. These folks are doing every- 
thing that can be done! There just 
can’t be anything more to do!” 

Sardonic humor and more irony! 
All that is being done is not enough. 
The aggregate effort may sound im- 
pressive. But separate efforts without 
unity, without cooperation, are waste- 
ful of time, money, and effort, and 
can even be downright harmful. We 
must rise above ourselves, if necessary, 
in this great humanitarian effort. 


Step 3—Proper Use of the 
Machinery 


We have appeared before each Con- 
ference and tried to explain our policy 
of cooperation and what cooperation 
in action programs actually means. 
We have said each organization's op- 
portunities and privileges are threefold 
in character. First, the Conference 
should determine the size and serious- 
ness of its problem. Secondly, through 
further discussion, it should reach the 
best decisions possible as to the sev- 
eral practical solutions to its problem. 
And lastly, the Conference members 
should agree among themselves what 
should be done, and what agency or 
agencies can best do what. 

We further stated that our staff 
would no longer decide by itself what 
activities or publications the staff 
would perform or produce. Each Con- 
ference would do that. We said that 
we hoped our staff members would 
present worthwhile, practical ideas, 
but that the Conference would decide 
whether our staff members conducted 
their own suggested programs or 
whether some other agency or agencies 
could conduct them more effectively, 
or even whether the suggested pro- 
grams should be postponed or dropped. 

So far as the National Safety Coun- 
cil is concerned, there are only two 
limitations on this procedure: (1) 
Our available funds to do what each 
Conference decides the staff should 
do, and (2) our general policy en- 
titled “Safety in Action,’ formulated 
and made official by our Board of 
Directors, on which each Conference 
has three members of its own choice. 

This doctrine must have been really 
revolutionary. It’s quite clear some 
Conference members haven't believed 
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what they heard or they haven’t un- 
derstood what, is meant by coopera- 
tion. 

It would seem simple enough that 
if our staff members cooperate with 
other members of the Conference that 
other members should cooperate with 
them. And equally important, should 
cooperate with each other. Has this 
happened? Not nearly to the extent 
desirable or possible. 

Has each member brought his pro- 
jected plans or those of his organiza- 
tion to the discussion group, the Con- 
ference? Those who have are the 
exceptions and they have been so con- 
spicuous as to be unique. Most of 
them have kept right on peddling their 
own papers on their own routes. 

No person has a corner on good 
ideas, and I’ve never heard a proposed 
program that couldn’t be improved by 
free and understanding discussion. Be- 
sides, the agency would leave the Con- 
ference meeting with the blessing and 
good will of all the other agencies 
represented. 


Step 4—Belief in Each Other 

The next and urgent need is to 
strengthen our faith in each other. One 
of the basic tenets of democracy is 
that each of us has in him more good 
than bad. I believe that, implicitly 
Let's look for the good in our fellow 
Conference members. 

We could make a good start in 
Council action and nationally, if we 
worked harder. In industry let's stir 
top management to an active interest 
in safety—in the factory or business 
and outside of it. There is clear cut 
evidence that this is necessary. When 
achieved it is effective. To cite a 
single example among many: This 
summer I presented a Distinguished 
Service to Safety Award to a certain 
railroad. Its improved accident record 
began about five years ago with the 
advent of a new president and a new 
board chairman. 

Let’s encourage management and 
labor more than we do to work to- 
gether in accident prevention. There 
is no moral justification for either side 
carrying over into safety the differences 
and distrust that too often have been 
engendered by questions of collective 
bargaining methods, wages, hours, 
pensions, and other working condi- 
tions. In safety, management and labor 
surely have common interests. The 
Council's policy on this matter is 
crystal clear, and I have heard no 
dissent to it. We ourselves in the 
Council ranks might provide a good 
example. 


Let’s sell safety to our schools and 
colleges. This is a field where we are 
extremely vulnerable. To most school 
people we are still an “outside” 
agency. They still consider us in the 
same category as commercial agencies. 
But a good school program across the 
nation would be the greatest single 
force in the safety movement. And 
a single school generation would 
prove it. 

In traffic safety, let’s do two things. 
First, let's quit mollycoddling the in- 
competent or apathetic public official. 
And (2) let’s build public support 
groups in every village, city, county, 
and state in our land. They should 
be comprised of our most influential 
men and women. They will give sup- 
port to conscientious and able public 
officers. 

In this connection, let’s quit being 
diplomatic with a certain section of 
the public. I refer to the crazy traffic 
fools who drive and walk on our streets 
and highways. This group, I’m con- 
vinced, is a minority. But it is a 
menace to all decent-minded and in- 
telligently careful drivers and pedes- 
trians. These “crazy fools” don’t keep 
their cars in good condition. They 
disobey signs, signals, and regulations 
of the road. They speed. They zoom 
from one traffic lane to another, and 
back again. They pass cars on curves 
and hills where it is impossible to see 
what is ahead. They take chances at 
rail-highway crossings. They drink and 
drive. They drive when they are sleepy. 
They start late and hurry in despera- 
tion to reach their destination to save 
a few minutes for nothing. They are 
the chronic ticket fixers. They show 
off. They are smart-alecky. And they 
disregard the fundamental rules of 
courtesy. 

These people should be made to 
feel the displeasure and disapproval 
of all the rest of us. But the rest of 
us must shed our cloak of apathy and 
show more civic courage. 

Let's take a good look at ourselves. 
It’s not very important who originated 
the slogan ‘Be careful—the life you 
save may be your own.”” Here is a 
supplementary slogan for traffic safety: 
“Watch out for the crazy traffic fool 
the life he takes may be your own!” 
You are welcome to claim it as yours, 
just so it helps to prevent accidents. 

It's not overly important who made 
the best speech, who wrote the best 
feature article, the best editorial, or 
the best news story, or who drew the 
best cartoon. Everybody's talent is 
what counts. There is enough talent 
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SIX STEPS AHEAD 


in our membership to work wonders if 
only we willed it so 
And finally 


ittention of 


in this fourth step, the 
the professional safety 
leaders is earnestly sought. We warn 
them that any group in any area of 
human activity faces the danger ot a 
very real infirmity. It may be called 
hyper-institutionalism. This is a big 
word for a common weakness among 
It means that a group 
ives with an occupation so long and 
so closely that it feels a prior claim to 
the field and a lessening compulsion 
to explain its program and purposes 


human beings 


to those whom the group is designed 
to serve 

Just look in any direction and note 
the “closed corporations,” the “‘select 
clubs,”” the “professional sanctity,”” and 
the “smugness of group self satisfac 
tion.”” The antidote is humility, faith 
in others, new blood, and a determina 


tion to serve humanity. 

We may not like the way your hair 
is parted. We may wish you wore 
less noisy socks or neckties. We may 
disapprove ol your language or your 
stories. But we would be disloyal to 
the safety movement if we permitted 
undermine our 
Faith will lead to coop 
Faith will, it is said on re 
spectable authority (!), remove moun 


such prejudices to 
faith in you 
eration 


tains. We haven't any mountains to 
We merely have to make our 
Conferences work. We are simply try 
ing to cooperate. Let's try harder, be 


remove 


ginning today 


here ts a certain major league base 
ball team with more .300 hitters on 
it than any other team in the league 
It didn’t win the pennant. The rea 
son most frequently given was too 
many stars who didn't play well to 
gether as a team.’ We are engaged 
in an enterprise where not a pennant, 
but human lives, human suffering, eco 
nomic health, and national security 
are at stake. Let's build team work 
through cooperation, through faith in 
each other. We can do no less, and 
remain true to our trust 


Step 5—Support for One Another 
Financial and Moral 


This deals with the “sordid’’ ques 
tion of financial support. The National 
Safety Council at the moment depends 
on corporation support to a very high 
But that needs an explanatory 
note. Contributions from corporations 
account for only one-sixth of our an- 


degree 





nual income and one-third of that 
comes indirectly through foundations 
The rest of our income is from dues 
and sale of materials, bought and de- 
livered as any other service useful to 
business and industry. Why the re 
sistance to our appeal for corporate 
giving? Well, it's a new movement 
and there are many demands upon 
corporations. The state and local safety 
councils will tell the same story. But 
let's all increase and improve our re 
quests. 


In 1942 and 1943 the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve Manpower was 
actually opposed by some industrial 
safety supervisors on the ground that 
it would result in smaller budgets for 
their own business and _ industrial 
safety departments. Of course the ex- 
act opposite happened. When top ex- 
ecutives became aware of the safety 
problem, they gave more attention and 
financial support to their own safety 
programs. 

Business executives properly insist 
that the base of support for accident 
prevention must be broadened. It's 
being done, but it is a slow job. How 
many of you have dipped into your 
pocketbooks to make a personal dona- 
tion to your local or state safety coun- 
cil? I won't ask how many of you 
have done that for your National 
Safety Council; I'll fe// you. We have 
exactly 583 individual memberships 
and their dues are payments for service 

not contributions. Our individual 
contributors should be numbered in 
the thousands, and those of state and 
local councils in the millions. Other 
causes, mo more worthy, have such 
support. Our cause can too 


Funds are necessary to organized 
effort. Organization is necessary on a 
modest scale, at least, to secure coop- 
eration on a national, state or local 
level. Let's get adequate financial sup- 
port and at the same time get other 
agencies to spend their own funds on 
their parts of the total accident pre- 
vention program. The two goals are 
thoroughly consistent with each other 
Cooperation is a two-way street. 


Step 6—Constant Determination and 
Hard Work Toward Full 
Cooperation 
So now we have the cooperative 

groups. They have accepted coopera- 

tion as the ideal method in accident 
prevention. Distrust is replaced by 
whole-hearted, unified action. They 


have faith in each other because they 
have faith in a job worth doing. They 
have adequate financial and moral 


support. 

The five previous steps will be of 
little avail unless this last one is taken 
It is a constant rededication, a re- 
newed consecration to the reduction of 
human suffering first of all, and, next, 
renewed consecration to the reduction 
of economic and national losses. 


No one can view with equanimity 
the broken, bleeding and lifeless vic- 
tim of an accident. I employ a yard 
man at home. He lost both feet and 
a finger in a steel mill accident. He 
still works in the steel mill and he 
does the work of two ordinary laborers 
in our yard. He is cheerful and will- 
ing and takes great pride in his work- 
manship. The latter point is priceless 
to our economy and to progress. What 
would that man have accomplished 
had he retained all his physical powers! 


I know a young woman who was 
facially disfigured for life in a home 
accident. She is embittered, unhappy, 
and a psychopathic case. Her life is, 
in any comparative sense, almost use- 
less. 

Recently in New York a mother 
telephoned me. She said she fully 
agreed with what I say about accident 
prevention, but that I had omitted one 
point. She said that her son had been 
killed in a traffic accident and that 
she was “killed” too. She meant, of 
course, that her zest for life went with 
her beloved son. 


Because of countless incidents like 
these, we must never lose sight of our 
purposes. They are high and noble 
purposes, and they deserve our ever- 
lasting best. No littleness of any kind 
must alter our determination to win 
the big struggle against accidents. 


There was one paragraph in my re- 
port a year ago which is so basic to 
safety work that it bears constant 
recollection ! 


“Our concept of an individual hu- 
man being is an interesting composite. 
He has sense perceptions, related to 
each other, and to things about him. 
He is a knowing creature and so in- 
dulges in abstract and creative thought. 
He has a will and so exercises con- 
siderable control, especially over the 
inanimate aspects of his environment. 
He is a rationalist, and so he is im- 
portantly influenced by invention and 
discovery. He takes progress for 
granted. He has a soul and so is 
guided by a deep and strong faith in 
a metaphysical life. He is not a super- 
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man, is not a super leader, and does 
not believe in a super state. His 
powers to th ationally, to create, 
and to control do not take an assertive 
aggressive form. He is moral, benefi- 
cent, tolerant, independent, free, peace- 
ful, and industrious. The American 
ideal, in short, is the good man.” 


You and your loved ones, your 
friends and neighbors, your fellow 
countrymen, your fellow men, so de- 
fined are eminently worth saving. Each 
one should be protected against acci- 
dents, disease, disaster, and any other 
misfortune that endangers or impairs 
his maximum effectiveness as a respon- 
sible member of society. Our strength 
as a nation and our usefulness among 
the peoples of the world are directly 
proportionate to the strength and use- 
fulness of each of us as individuals. 


I want at this point to stress with 
all the emphasis at my command the 
principal general method by which 
work in safety can be made most effec- 
tive. I refer, as I have repeatedly for 
nearly a decade, to the principle of 
cooperation. 

Webster says that ‘cooperate’ means 
“to act or operate jointly with an- 
other or others; to concur in action, 
effort or effect.’” It would seem that 
the idea of working together is so 
simple as to be universally acceptable. 
On the contrary, the application of 
this simple principle is complex and 
difficult. 

Primitive tribes exemplify cooper- 
ation within rather severe limits. Their 
individual members cooperated among 
themselves for ebede living, for 
protection against hostile tribes, and 
for making war against other tribes. 
Sometimes two or more tribes cooper- 
ated for the second and third reasons. 


As population increased and, in 
consequence, tribes grew in size, for 
example, into city-states in Ancient 
Greece and Egypt—cooperation con- 
tinued with notable variations. Cap- 
tives from conquered tribes or states 
cooperated with their captors, but from 
fear and necessity rather than from 
any sense of loyalty to their new gov- 
erning groups. Variations of this 
character are traceable in history to 
the modern nations. 


Expediency in economic affairs leads 
to cooperation on a limited scale, but 
throughout human record, cooperation 
gave way to violence when economic 
greed and selfish ambition for power 
impelled states or nations to forsake 
the paths of peaceful cooperation. 


Political alliances and trade agree- 
ments of our day are a form of co- 
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operation which in highest terms are 
maintained for the best interests of 
humanity; in lesser terms, for mutual 
benefits to groups of states or nations; 
in realistic terms, sometimes regret- 
table, for protection against opposing 
states or nations; and in basest terms, 
for unjustifiable and ruthless aggres- 
sion. 


Nature produces examples of lim- 
ited cooperation. Ants work together, 
and bees, for example, but the social 
organization of each is hardly a model 
for human beings, even though both 
may be credited with what is for them 
good results. An ant or a bee falls 
considerably short of our description 
of an individual human being. 


Family life, as we know it, is a 
better example of cooperation. Devo- 
tion to an ill or crippled member of 
the family, sacrifice for the future 
welfare of our children, labor to pro- 
vide food, clothing and shelter for 
our beloved, and efforts to protect the 
family name are typical of family co- 
operation. This is based on the keenest 
form of group loyalty. The elders and 
the youth of a family plan and worx 
together for the welfare of each not 
only because of blood ties, but because 
each member is important as an indi- 
vidual and consequently as one of the 
family group. 

In varying degrees these values find 
expression in neighborhood, commu- 
nity, state, and national action; in re- 
ligious, political, and economic areas, 
anc, in nationality background, racial 
and other cultural interests. So in 
many areas of American life, we have 
social cohesion or cooperation as an 
actuality. 

It seems quite consistent in a free 
society to find cooperation in some 
aspects of group life and competition 
in others. They are both traceable to 
the original nature of man but for 
good or evil they depend on man’s 
reasoning. His instincts to live—for 
food, clothing, shelter, other posses- 
sions, protection against foes of any 
kind—are good only so far as motives 
and methods are good. Instincts and 
impulses which lead to aggression and 
combativeness are good so long as 
they do not harm others. It is obvious 
that man by nature finds cooperation 
and competition consistent in group 
life if defensible values are sought in 
a logical way. 


Cooperation in accident prevention 
is organized effort on a grand scale 
for protection against death, injury, 
economic loss, and national weakness. 


We have seen the results of competi- 





tion among agencies, where each was 
clamoring for public credit, where each 
representative was ruthlessly striving 
for the center of the stage and the 
spotlight. It wasn't a pretty picture 
Only a sadist or someone with a sar- 
donic sense of humor could be amused 
by the continuous destruction of life 
and property which competition in 
safety failed to reduce. 

We have also seen enough examples 
of cooperation to know that results are 
extremely gratifying. And when co- 
operation is at its best, we know that 
accidents are markedly reduced. 

There is, indeed, some room for 
competition in safety. Motives and 
methods can never differ, however, 
from our central purposes. We might 
compete ethically, of course, for com- 
petent personnel. We might compete 
for ingenuity, excellency, and efficacy 
of action programs; for efficient and 
effective discharge of our assignments 
in the fields of accident prevention; 
for superior achievement within com- 
parable groups. And especially, we 
might compete with our own records 
to the end that the accident curve ever 
tended downward and sharply so. 


These illustrations merely indicate 
some healthy forms of competition. 
Reason guiding our natural instincts 
and impulses makes cooperation the 
overwhelming favorite as the govern 
ing principle of action in safety work. 
“In union there is strength.” “We 
must hang together or we shall surely 
hang separately,” “United we stand; 
divided we fall.” These quotations 
seem happily pertinent to our own ef- 
forts in accident prevention. 

This principle of cooperation was 
made official National Safety Council 
policy on October 19, 1948, when the 
Board of Directors formally approved 
“Safety in Action,’ in which are em- 
bodied these words: 

We are a council in the true sense 
of the word—a cooperative association 
of groups and individuals working to- 
gether for the conduct of safety activi- 
ties, both separately and jointly. 

There is a quotation from Booker 
T. Washington that I like: “I will 
allow no man to drag me down so 
low as to make me hate him.” 


Here is another way to say it: “I 
shall ever strive to rise to that plane 
where love for my fellow man governs 
my every thought and act.”” With such 
ideals, we should one day know the 
glories of cooperation. Then thine and 
mine shall be an eternal reward—the 
divine blessing, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant. 46 





By Dan Thompson 
NSC Director of Radio 


W ITH the cooperation of sponsors 
of radio programs, radio and 
television stations and networks,| and 
news commentators throughout the 
nation, the radio coverage of the Na 
tional Safety Congress was more com 
prehensive than at any other time in 
history Thirty-two radio network 


shows featured the 39th Congress in ~ 


one way or another. Participants in 
Cong programs were featured on 
radio programs, and 230 of 


the nation’s radio commentators re 


ported special tributes to the Con- 
gress. Seven television network pro 
grams and ten local television 
programs carried Congress appeals 
during the week. Many of the spon- 
sors of the network programs coop- 
erating this year were members of the 
National Safety Council who had rep 
resentatives at the Congress itself 





Nelson (standing), 
WLS producer, is shown 
as he briefs the partici- 
pants in a round table 
discussion of “Rural 
Speeds.” Reading from 
left to right are David 
Baldwin, director of Traf- 
fic and Transportation, 
N.S.C.; Col. George Min- 
gle, superintendent of the 
Ohio State Highway Pa- 
trol, who was moderator; 
Lt. C. F. Van Blanken- 
steyn, of the Michigan 
State Police, and Harry H. 
Harrison, engineer for 
traffic, Illinois Highway 
Commission. 


Ned H. Dearborn, presi- 
dent of the National Safety 
Council, initiated the radio 
program of the 39th Na- 
tional Safety C 


“NBC Public 
fairs” program. 


Using an upside down mi- 
crophone, Paul Jones, di- 
rector of public information 
for the National Safety 
Council, tried to answer the 
question “Why Can't We 
Sell Safety?” in a special 
broadcast over CBS. 


Mrs. Bess Proctor, 
rotege of that well- 
nown safety man, 

Harvey Booth, execu- 

tive director of the 

Arkansas Safety Coun- 

cil, is shown as she 

received the ABC 

Breakfast Club's 

“"Woman of the 

Week” plaque from 

smiling Don McNeill, 

master of ceremonies 
of the program. Mrs. 

Proctor was honored 

for her outstanding 

activities in organiz- 
ing 30 safety councils 
in Arkansas. 











The women’s safety angle was thoroughly discussed when Eliza- 
beth Hart (left) invited Mrs. George Jaqua, safety chairman of 
the General Federation,of Women’s Clubs, and vice-president tor 
women's activities of the National Safety Council, to be a guest 
on the “Elizabeth Hart Presents” program over WMAQ. 


“Bob and Kay,” popular WENR-TV team, are shown as they 
discussed atomic weapons and safety with Lieutenant Allen W. 
Kenney, USN safety officer, Medical Department, Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery, Washingon, D. C. Earlier Lt. Kennedy had 
addressed a meeting of the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Russ Davis, co-conductors of the WGN- 
TV “Russ Davis Show,” are shown as they inter- 
viewed Millard Caldwell (right). Cosmo Genovese, 
director of the “Russ Davis Show,” looks on approv- 
ingly. Mr. Caldwell, as administrator of Federal Civil 
Defense, spoke at the opening meeting of the 39th 
National Safety Congress. 


Tommy Bartlett, holding NBC mike, is shown with the six 
coal miners he interviewed on NBC's “Welcome Travelers” 
and WGN-TV’s “Hi Ladies” programs. At the extreme right 
is Fred Bailey, rdox Corporation, who accompanied the 
miners to the Congress. Each of the six miners has a 50- 
year’s record of “no disabling injury,’ and each man was 
at least 70 years old. 


Bill Evans, popular conductor of the “Bill Evans Show,” over 


WBKB, interviewed Judge C. Bernstein (right) of the 
Maricopa County Superior Court, Phoenix, Arizona. Judge 
Bernstein discussed teen-age driving at the 39th Congress. 





THE CONGRESS 
ON THE AIR 


Tom Moore, conductor of the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s “Ladies Fair” show, is shown in the WGN Studios 
in Chicago as he interviewed Dr. Fanny Kenyon, safety 
chairman of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women's Clubs. 





Virginia Gale, director of WGN’s “Homemakers’ Hour,” is 
shown as she interviewed Dr. Charles Shook, Medical Director, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, on home safety from the view- 
point of a safety director of a large industrial organization. 


Everett Mitchell, conductor of the “Town and Farm” program on 
Station WMAQ, is shown as he interviewed W. E. Stuckey, 
(right), farm safety specialist, Ohio Industrial Commission, Ohio 
State University. Mr. Mitchell also interviewed Jay Bouma, 
Michigan winner of a Future Farmer of America safety award. 
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Frank Sweeney, WGN announcer, is shown as he interviewed 
Grice Sexton of the Kansas Farm Bureau. The interview was 
taped at the farm safety sessions in the La Salle Hotel, and was 
broadcast on Norman Kraeft’s “Farm Hour’ program. Sweeney 
also interviewed J. K. Jensen, Engineering Research Division, 
John Deere Waterloo Tractor Works. 


Harry Campbell (left), WBBM farm director, discussed farm safety 
with J. Stewart Russell, chairman, Iowa Farm Safety Commission, 
and farm editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune. Campbell also 
interviewed Randall Swanson, farm safety specialist of Wisconsin, 
and Hassil E. Schenck, president of the Indiana Farm Bureau. 








TRAFFIC AND 
TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICERS - 1952 


FFICERS for 1952 were elected 

by the Traffic Section and _ its 
Police and Traffic Court Divisions, the 
Commercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions of the National Safety Council 
and its Traffic and Transportation Con- 
ference in business sessions held dur- 
ing the 39th National Safety Congress. 


Thomas H. MacDonald, commis- 
sioner, Bureau of Public Roads, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., was re-elected vice president 
of the National Safety Council for 
traffic and transportation at the An- 
nual Meeting of Members which 
opened the Congress sessions 


Harold P. Jackson, president of the 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Com 
pany, Newark, N. J., was elected chair- 
man of the Council’s Traffic and 
Transportation Conference. 

William M. Greene, director, Con- 
necticut Highway Safety Commission, 
Hartford, Conn., was named general 
chairman of the Traffic Section. Judge 
George T. Murphy, Traffic Court, De- 
troit, Mich., was named chairman of 
the Traffic Court Division, and Chief 
Lester J. Divine, Oakland (Calif.) Po- 
lice Department, was selected as chair- 
man of the Police Division. 





Wm. M. Greene 
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Clay D. Calkins, director of safety, 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., was re-elected chairman 
of the Commercial Vehicle Section of 
the Council, while M. G. Bullock, su- 
pervising engineer, Transit Casualty 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., was re-elected 
chairman of the Transit Section. 


Officers of the sections and divisions 
named are as follows: 
TRAFFIC SECTION 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
William M. Greene, director, Connec- 
ticut Highway Safety Commission, Hart 
ford, Conn 
First Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Joseph E. Havenner, manager, Public 


Safety Department, Automobile Club of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif 
SECOND VICE-CHAIRMAN 
John M. Gleason, 
Greenwich, Conn. 
THIRD VICE-CHAIRMAN 
Edmund B. Smith, judge, Municipal 
Court, Kansas City, Mo 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENT RECORDS 
J. E. P. Darrell, traffic engineer, Min 
nesota Department of Highways, St 
Paul, Minn. 
CHAIRMAN, ANNUAL 
COMMITTEE 
Gerald O'Connell, 


chief of police, 


CONGRESS PROGRAM 


director of train 





Clay D. Calkins 





Harold P. Jackson 


ing, Northwestern University Traffic In 
stitute, Evanston, III. 
CHAIRMAN, MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Ruxton Ridgely, major, Maryland State 
Police, Pikesville, Md 
MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Richard O 


sultant, 
motive 
Chicago, Ill. 


N. Boate, 


National 


Mutual Insurance 


Bennett, traffic 
Association of 


Public Safety 


safety con 
Auto- 
Companies, 


Division, 


Association of Casualty and Surety Com 
panies, New York, N. Y. 
Norman Damon, vice-president, Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, Washington, 


D.C. 


M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing di- 
rector, 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 


Ruvian D. 


Inter-Industry 


Hendrick 


Court, Shreveport, La 
Dan Hollingsworth, manager, Okla- 


homa City Safety Council, 
City, Okla. 
E. Hi 


Highway 


Safety 
City 


judge, 


Oklahoma 


Holmes, chief, Highway Trans- 


M. G. Bullock 
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TRANSIT’S 


STAKE in the 





community safety program 


By Paul H. Blaisdell 


Executive Director, National Committee for Traffic Safety 


VERY session of this Congress 

which relates to highway safety 
has a Sword of Damocles hanging over 
it. In a very real and practical way, 
the threat is far more imminent than 
that contained in the admission that 
Russia has produced another atomic 
bomb explosion. If the thin strand 
holding the Sword is finally snapped, 
we will find ourselves at a new all- 
time high in traffic deaths and injuries 
just at the moment when we have 
completed the five most intensive years 
of highway safety promotion in the 
whole history of motor vehicular trans- 
portation. 

It will require untold determination 
to survive such a catastrophe. Much 
more rosy will be the path of acqui- 
escence which says that death is the 
price of modern highway travel. Yet 
if we do capitulate we abandon one 
great social concept which has lifted 
our civilization above the level of the 
Dark Ages—any human life is a pre- 
cious commodity. 

To reduce an annual economic loss 
of over 3 billion dollars, to say noth- 
ing of the destruction of human values 
in life and limb, we have spent money 
in the thousands. If it were possible to 
determine the dollars and cents total 
Address made by the author before the Transit 


Section of the 39th National Safety Congress 
October 10, 1951. 


expended in highway safety promotion 
during 1950 and this sum were com- 
puted against the known loss for a 
percentagewise relationship, I believe 
we would be amazed at the number of 
decimal places. Perhaps we risk some- 
thing between 1/100th and 1/10th of 
1 per cent. Almost certainly, in no 
other business or economic venture do 
we expect so much of a return for so 
small an investment. 

However, money is not the only 
measuring stick. There is the more in- 
tangible value of the time and energy 
of some individuals and organizations 
working for safe streets and highways 
against the apathy, selfishness and re- 
sistance of 62 million drivers who still 
show no concerted willingness to ac- 
cept their individual responsibility as 
highway users. 

It’s easy to say that a small number 
of drivers cause the large number of 
accidents. This is firm statistical 
ground, but the cold fact remains that 
in 1950 nearly 5 million Americans 
went to Traffic Court and another 7 
million were cited for action through 
violations bureaus. Twelve million vio- 
lators of record constitute an army 
which cannot be converted by any small 
but earnest band of safety evangelists. 

A year ago I was wont to attribute 
the trend to the folly of fatalism which 
said: “I don’t give a damn, someone 


will drop an atomic bomb on me any- 
way, so what's the use?” Today this 
explanation will no longer suffice. I 
regret that I do not have the personal 
capacity to dig out the answer. I only 
feel certain that it is interwoven in the 
whole lack of respect for law, for 
regulation, for caution and for courtesy 
which has spread across our nation 
and shows itself in such outward man- 
ifestations as gambling empires, pride 
in evasion of small responsibilities, 
political corruption and ‘eath on the 
highways. Each in its own way in 
1951 climbed for new heights. In- 
vestigations ferreted out some of the 
facts in syndicated crime. The climax 
of years of safety defiance was reached 
on the Labor Day week-end when 
good Americans met their death on 
the highways at the rate of one every 
10 minutes. 

If this be sermonizing it is done 
for the purpose of positioning the 
seriousness of our problem when we 
concentrate on highway safety within 
a single community. Transit’s stake 
in a community safety program may 
have a terrific local impact, but success 
or failure of that local program will 
be reflected in every last corner of 
our nation. All too few will be the 
instances of tangible achievement in 
the months ahead. 

To Page 36 
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HE “SPECIAL ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS” to 

safety councils for the 1950-51 contest year were pre- 
sented by President Ned H. Dearborn at the annual man- 
agers’ luncheon at the Stevens Hotel Saturday, October 6. 

In giving out 14 first place plaques and seven honorable 
mention certificates in the Special Achievement project Mr. 
Dearborn pointed out that it was not exactly a contest in 
the real meaning of the word, “Rather,” he said, “it is 
recognition for a job well done and its purpose is to help 
you build a better council or chapter, through better pro- 
grams. Your only competitor, therefore, is yourself.” He 
pointed out that the current entries doubled those of pre- 
vious years. 

Special Achievement Awards are made annually by a 
committee of judges who are managers, E. Ross Farra of 
Grand Rapids, Dr. B. L. Corbett of Milwaukee and Joseph 
F. Stech of the Greater Chicago Safety Council. Plaques 
were presented as follows: 

Worcester County Safety Council, for a pre-holiday 
promotional program to reduce traffic deaths and injuries 
during the holiday period. 

Louisiana Safety Association and Caddo Bossier Safety 
Council for a new Kodachrome sound film, “Scooter Skill 
and Safety”’ the first film of its kind in this field. 

Greater Atlanta Safety Council for its hotel employees 
safety training course, given for the key personnel of nine 
of Atlanta’s leading hotels. 

Seattle Safety Council for its bicycle safety education 
program, a well-planned, well coordinated community 
safety project. 

Greater New York Safety Council for its radio and 
television series that, included 38 television safety shows 
during the contest year. 

Hamilton (O.) Safety Council for its traffic control 
educational program that resulted in city council action for 
needed improvements. 

Western Pennsylvania Safety Council for its far 
reaching industrial safety program “that has helped estab- 
lish the Council as an essential civic organization.” 

Twin Cities Area Safety Council (St. Joseph-Benton 
Harbor, Mich.) for its popular and frequently repeated 
“Fire Power Show.” 

San Francisco Chapter, NSC for an effective pre-holiday 
traffic check that enlisted active participation of 30 Police 
Departments in nine counties of the Eastbay area. 

Ohio State Safety Council for splendid coverage in its 
radio public information program at state level. Practi- 
cally all of Ohio’s 70 radio stations participated. 

Los Angeles Chapter, NSC for its “City-County Action 
Conference,” timed to put on the brakes following a sud- 
den rise in traffic deaths and injuries in the Los Angeles 
Area. 

The Safety Council of the Fort Wayne Chamber of 
Commerce for its well planned and ably directed “Truck 
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FrRoM left to right: Robert R. Snodgrass of Atlanta, newly 
elected vice-president for Local Safety Organizations and 
chairman of the Conference of Local Safety Organizations; 
President Ned H. Dearborn, NSC; Honorable Lee E. Skeel, 
president, Greater Cleveland Safety Council, former vice-pres- 
ident of NSC and a former chairman of the Conference; 
Kenneth B. Colman who has just retired as vice-president of 
Local Safety Organizations and chairman of the Conference. 
Judge Skeel is receiving a nice round of applause for a fine 
job as master of ceremonies at the annual Conference banquet 
held Monday evening, October 8 at the La Salle hotel, Chicago. 


Rodeo.” As Mr. Dearborn pointed out, “a fine example 
of good teamwork and good safety.” Forty-five hundred 
persons witnessed the rodeo. 

Eastbay Chapter, NSC, (Oakland area), for a timely 
motorists’ child safety campaign, inspired by the death of 
a child in traffic and launched in the neighborhood where 
the tragedy occurred. A six-point driver pledge was signed 
by 60,000 motorists in record time. 

Denver Chapter, NSC for its part in planning, publish- 
ing and distributing the new ‘Denver Traffic Code Di- 
gest.” Mr. Dearborn pointed out that “the Digest seems 
to be a best seller, since 362,000 copies already have 
been printed.” 

Honorable mention certificates in the Special Achieve- 
ments Contest were also presented by Mr. Dearborn to 
the Greater Atlanta Safety Council for its farm program; 
Indianapolis Safety Council for its fire prevention demon- 
stration; Lansing Safety Council for its commercial driver 
award program; Los Angeles Chapter for the excellence of 
its annual report; Portland Traffic and Transportation 
Commission for its effective holiday accident prevention 
campaign. Two honorable mentions were given to Twin 
Cities Area Safety Council, one for its courteous driver 
campaign and one for its truck — 

President Dearborn also presented plaques and second 
and third place certificates to winners in the Inter-Council 
Plant and Inter-Council Fleet Contests as follows: 

To Page 40 
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Michigan Secretary of State F. M. 
Alger, Jr., and chairman of the 
Michigan State Safety Commission. 


a Vo i nie 1 


‘ 
Admiral H. B. Miller, executive director of the American Petro- 
feum Institute, makes a point in discussion of Michigan program. Another phase of the oil industry’s public service buttog 
From left are: the author; Frank V. Martinek, district vice-chair- promotional activities was the distribution at gas sta- Cars.’ 
man, OICC; and Frank Allerton, Michigan state chairman, OICC. tions throughout Detroit and the state of little lapel getti 
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g By Maxwell Halsey, 


Executive Secretary, Michigan State Safety Commiss' 


(From left to right, Frank Allerton of Socony-Vacuum in Detroit; Garn Griffin of th 
Keith Stone of Socony-Vacuum; Bob Jones of Shell Oil Company officers of the Det 
in Detroit, and C. M. Cocanougher, vice-president of the Wayne dent prevention 

Oil Company. Mr. Allerton is chairman of the Michigan Oil dairies have coope 
Industry Information Committee.) years in promoting 
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bading “I Don’t Run Out Between Parked 
own here is an eight-year-old youngster 
s button at a Gulf Gas Station in Detroit. 









[raffic Safety Association along with safety 
Police Department presents the child acci- 
erial to a Borden Milk official. Detroit 
d with major oil companies in the last four 
» September “Watch Out for Kids” program. 





oe 


Swingboards at practically every Michigan 


service station re- 


minded station operators and motorists to “Watch Out for Kids.” 
Leo Laviolette, dealer at left, shown with Frank Allerton. 


HEN an important industry goes 
“all out’’ in support of a state- 
wide traffic accident prevention pro- 


gram it is good news in the safety 


field. This brings to the public educa- 
tion part of the program resources far 
greater than can normally be provided 
trom safety organizations. 


The Michigan Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee adopted the Sep- 
tember “Watch Out For Kids” pro- 
gram as a major project. They held 
meetings of their committee heads and 
the top officials of all oil companies 
doing business in Michigan at which 
they made detailed arrangements for 
their activities. Under the leadership 
of the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Frank Allerton, Detroit Dis- 
trict Manager of the Socony Vacuum 
Oil Company, the Committee arranged 
for the preparation of posters to be 
used and activities to be undertaken. 
These were assembled in “kit form” 
and sent to all companies requesting 
their cooperation. 


The direct result of this leadership 
by the oil industry in 1951 was that 
over 10,000 swing frame and window 
posters, 2214x36 and 28x44, were 
displayed by 19 different oil compa 
nies in more than 5,000 individual 
service stations scattered throughout 
every single community in Michigan. 
Two hundred thirty-seven billboards 
carried the 24-sheet posters and 76 
radio platters blanketed every radio 
station in the state. In addition, all 
oil companies using radio advertising 
tied in the “Watch Out For Kids’ 
program. One company even contrib- 
uted its entire “commercial time’ on 
its regular daily news program. The 
dollar value of these materials was 
over $15,000. 


The indirect result of this vigorous 
leadership by the oil industry was to 
stimulate a great many other groups 
to purchase more educational materials 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. They bought more than 160,000 
leaflets, 4,240 17x22 Posters, 64,350 
correspondence st‘ckers, the Mich. 
Auto Insurance Safety Ass'n provided 
$800 for 89 motion picture trailers in 
technicolor plus 6 television trailers. 
The State Highway Department posted 
150 posters, 24x36, on its roadside 
display boards in “transition areas.” 
The cost of these materials was about 
$6,000. 

Three of the local safety councils 
did an outstanding job in their com- 
munities beyond the safety education 
already being provided in their com- 
munities through the media used by 
the oil industry. 

The Traffic Safety Association of 
Detroit displayed 1,275 street side 
posters and 500 street corner posters. 
Through the cooperation of the De- 
troit Police Department a group of 
dry cleaners and launderers and 15 
dairies and creameries were contacted. 
This group purchased 3,000 posters 
and 100,000 leaflets. The cleaners at- 
tached a leaflet with each garment 
cleaned or pressed. The milk compa- 
nies distributed the leaflets with the 
dairy products. 

The Lansing Safety Council dis- 
played the 24x36 eee on its 100 
street side poster boards, distributed 
10,000 leaflets through the schools as 
worked out by the School Safety Com- 
mittee and arranged for the use of 
1,250 correspondence stickers. In ad- 
dition, the Council distributed 20,000 
copies of a ‘‘guest editorial” via busi- 
ness and industry. 
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Oil companies in Detroit take a lively interest in many traffic safety 
activities. Shown here is A. Douglas Jamieson, industrial relations 
advisor for Socony-Vacuum Oil Company and member of the Board 
of Directors of the Traffic Safety Association, as host at a luncheon 
given for the Safety Patrol Boys of the Craft School in Detroit. 





The Greater Grand Rapids Safety 
Council, through the cooperation of 
the Police Department, displayed the 
24x36 poster on its 30 street side 
poster boards, posted 500 additional 
17x22 posters, distributed 20,000 leaf- 
lets through business and industry and 
arranged for the use of 2,500 cor- 
respondence stickers. 

When all the parts of the Septem- 
ber “Watch Out For Kids” program 
are assembled they present quite an 
imposing array of public education: 

237 twenty-four sheet posters 

1,970 street side posters 

500 sidewalk posters 

4,240 17x22 interior posters 

160,000 leaflets 

64,350 correspondence stickers 

86 Technicolor motion picture trailers 

shown in 185 of the largest theaters 

6 motion picture trailers shown over 

Television Stations 

78 radio platters used by all radio sta 

tions in Michigan 

2,585 column inches of newspaper space 

in 138 papers 
$21,000.00 total 
tials purchased 

There are several unusually valuable 
features to this program which might 
not be apparent at first glance. The 
first is the universal coverage of every 
single community in the state. This is 
especially significant because no state 
safety organization has been able to 
plan a statewide program in which 
every single community could be in- 
duced to purchase safety materials 
from exclusively local sources. Thus, 
few emphasis programs of traffic ac 
cident prevention have been able to 
achieve “total coverage.” 


dollar value of mate- 


The second unusual value is that 
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the 10,000 posters on ‘‘A” frames in 
service stations and the 237 24-sheet 
posters reached the motorist at a time 
when he was driving. It is believed 
that a traffic safety message will have 
greater effect on a person “at the 
wheel” than at almost any other time. 

The third special value is the im- 
portance of the service station itself. 
It is estimated that in one week’s time 
practically every car is driven into a 
service station for gasoline, oil, serv- 
ice or other purchases. Thus, safety 
materials displayed at such points for 
thirty days reach a high proportion of 
motorists. In addition it seems a sound 
psychological conclusion that, when 
the service station attendant receives 
a communication from the company 
on traffic safety and sees the poster on 
his “A” frame, his interest in the 
traffic safety of his customer has 
been increased. This, in turn, should 
result in his paying more attention to 
the safety aspects of brakes, wind- 
shields, wipers, tires, heaters, defrost- 
ers or any items he may discover while 
servicing the car. 

The development of this program 
has been pleasing to all groups. The 
oil companies have been enthusiastic 
about its reception. Chairman Frank 
Allerton, of the Michigan Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee, ex- 
pressed their reaction when he said, 
“This is the finest public service pro- 
gram our industry has ever under- 
taken. It deals directly with our 
customers who are motorists. It strives 
to save the lives of children. Its great 
appeal gives our industry an opportu- 





During the month of September major oil 
companies in Detroit, stimulated by the Michi- 
gan Oil Industry Information Committee, turn 
over much of their commercial time on radio 


programs to child traffic safety. Shown here 
are Bud Guest (left) and Charlie Park of 
WJR who appear on the Socony-Vacuum Mobil- 
gas program “Let’s Take A Holiday.” 


nity to make a very real contribution 
and to demonstrate our sincere inter- 
est in assisting state and community 
projects.” 

Fred Alger, Jr., secretary of state 
and chairman of the State Safety Com- 
mission, pointed up a significant situ- 
ation when in a letter to oil industry 
executives he said “I want you to 
know how very much the Secretary of 
State and the State Safety Commission 
appreciate the generous support the 
Michigan Oil Industry Information 
Committee has given to the ‘Watch 
Out For Kids’ safety program.” 

The Michigan State Department of 
Public Instruction, a member of the 
Commission, naturally assumes the 
leadership on any program dealing 
with child safety. Dr. Lee Thurston, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
issued the opening news releases on 
the program. He expressed his views 
on the program as follows: “The 
schools of Michigan appreciate the 
all-out support of the oil industry on 
our Child Safety program. This was 
a program of public safety education 
second to none. It was likewise an 
excellent demonstration of cooperation 
between business and education.” 

The excellence of the program and 
the enthusiasm of the groups behind it 
have naturally attracted national atten- 
tion. J. L. Dupree, national chairman of 
the Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee, stated: “The National Oil Industry 
Information Committee has been ex- 
tremely interested in the progress of 
the Child Safety program in Michi- 
gan. The National Committee con- 
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gratulates the Michigan Committee 
for an outstanding job well done.” 

The structure of the 78-member 
advisory committee to the Commission 
has been so arranged as to give ade- 
quate representation to representatives 
of all groups active in the public 
support and official support areas of 
traffic safety. The oil industry is 
represented on this public support 
organization by two groups, the Mich- 
igan Petroleum Association and the 
Michigan Petroleum Industries Com- 
mittee. This year William Palmer, 
of the latter organization, was made 
president of the advisory committee 
to the State Safety Commission. 

The structure of the State Safety 
Commission includes the heads of 
state departments whose operations 
are most closely related to safety. 
They all helped on this program. State 
Police Commissioner Donald S. Leon- 
atd’s Department, provided the acci- 
dent record information. Dr. Lee 
Thurston, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, assigned an adviser to 
the project. Commissioner Charles M. 
Ziegler’s State Highway Department, 
displayed 150 road side boards. Sec- 
retary of State F. M. Alger, Jr., 
personally attended organization meet- 
ings. The Commission has an ‘‘Oper- 
ating Committee” composed of Nor- 
man Borgerson, superintendent of the 
Division of Administrative Services of 
the Department of Public Instruction; 
Carl McMonagle, director of the Plan- 
ning and Traffic Division of the 
Michigan State Highway Department; 
Lieutenant C. F. VanBlankensteyn of 
the Michigan State Police; Lee Rich- 
ardson, director of the Motor Vehicle 
Division of the Department of State; 
and the executive secretary. It handled 
much of the detail work on this pro- 
gram. 

While it is frequently difficult to 
relate accident reductions directly to 
specific accident prevention programs 
of a public educational nature, the 
facts so far in Michigan are at least 
encouraging. In the last three years 
(in other words—since the Michigan 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
began to support the ‘Watch Out For 
Kids” program) the deaths of chil- 
dren (5-14 age group) have come 
down consistently from 73 in 1948 
to 62 in 1949, and 50 in 1950. The 
figures are too small for conclusive 
statistical accuracy but they are in a 
consistent direction and the downward 
curve took place during years when 
practically all other types of accidents 
were going up along with increasing 
traffic volumes. If the figures had 
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gone up, in spite of tremendous public 
education programs, it could have been 
argued that the consistent increase in 
volume was too much for the public 
education programs, big as they were, 
and that, if it had not been for the 
vigorous programs, child deaths would 
have gone up even more. The feeling 
that the lives of children have been 
saved is a great satisfaction to all 
those who worked so hard on its 
development. 

This large scale “Watch Out For 
Kids” program came about in Michi- 
gan through very careful planning and 
considerably detailed arrangements. 

The planning starts with the State 
Safety Commission and its 78-Mem- 
ber Advisory Committee formally vot- 
ing on a 12-month pattern of six 
statewide emphasis programs. Sep- 
tember, with children returning to 
school, was scheduled for the “Watch 
Out For Kids” program. (These dates 


coincide with “Operation Safety’” 


dates). This democratic process re- 
sults in programs being planned which 
are agreeable to practically all groups 
within the state. 

Having planned the safety target, 
the next step was to select the ammu- 
nition and who was going to throw it. 
An operating policy was adopted in 
which various large groups which 
might be willing to help are permitted 
to select the particular program which 
they prefer and seems suitable to 
them. 

Negotiations with leaders in the oil 
industry brought to light the fact that 
they would prefer the Child Safety 
program, above all others. Since 
they have a considerable interest in 
good public relations, their choice ap- 
pears to be a wise one from many 
different angles. The Commission, 
therefore, agreed that it would accept 
this choice, that it would rely pon 
the oil industry for the major support 
on this particular program, that it 
would not approach any other large 
group for major support, and that it 
would not call upon the oil industry 
for major support on any other state- 
wide emphasis program during the 
year. This has proven to be an ex- 
tremely satisfactory arrangement. 

The next step was to present the 
plan to the Committee representatives 
and executives of all of the oil compa- 
nies to obtain their agreement to par- 
ticipate. For this purpose the chairman 
of the oil group arranged a luncheon, 
attended by some 40 executives, plus 
representatives of the State Safety 
Commission and other safety organi- 
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Coming Events 
in the 
Field of Safety 


Dec. 3-4, Baton Rouge, La. 

Louisiana Safety Association. Annual 
Conference. (Louisiana State University). 
Charles E. Doerler, secretary, P. O. Box 
806, Shreveport, La. 











1952 Convention Dates 
Jan. 15-18, Washington, D. C. 

Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board (National Academy of 
Sciences, 2101 Constitution Avenue). 
Jan. 21-24, Houston, Texas 

Annual Meeting of the American Road- 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th an- 
niversary of the organization). Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In- 
ternational Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
March 2-4, Atlanta 

Thirteenth Annual Southern Safety Con- 
ference and Exposition (Biltmore Hotel). 
Contact Braxton B. Carr, executive direc- 
tor, Southern Safety Conference, 2120 First 
Avenue North, Birmingham 3, Ala. 
March 13, Washington, D. C. 

Annual Meeting of the National Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Paul H. Blaisdell, executive direc- 
tor, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11. 

March 17-18, Boston 

Thirty-first Annual Safety Conference and 
Exposition of the Massachusetts Safety 
Council (Hotel Statler). Contact Edgar F. 
Copell, president, Massachusetts Safety 
Council, 31 State Street, Boston 9, Mass 
April 1-4, New York 

Twenty-second Annual Convention 
Greater New York Safety Council (Hotel 
Statler). Walter A. Gustafson, general 
chairman, Greater New York Safety 
Council, Inc., Lincoln Bldg., 60 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

April 7-10, Detroit 

Twenty-second Annual Meeting of the 
Michigan Safety Conference (Hotel Statler). 
Contact Frederic W. Krupp, executive sec- 
retary, 174 East Atwater Street, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 

April 16-18, Charleston, W. Va. 

Eighteenth Annual West Virginia Safety 
Conference (Daniel Boone Hotel). Contact 
E. G. Volz, general chairman, West Vir- 
ginia Safety Council, Inc., Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. 

May 4-6, Asheville, N. C. 

Twenty-second Annual North Carolina 
Statewide Industrial Safety Conference 
(George Vanderbilt Hotel). H. S. Baucom, 
safety director, North Carolina Industrial 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

May 6-7, Easton, Pa. 

Twenty-fifth Annual Eastern Pennsylvania 
Safety Conference (Hotel Easton). Contact 
Harry C. Woods, executive secretary, Le- 
high Valley Safety Council, 602 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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FLEET NEWS 





National Fleet Safety 
Contest Winners—1951 





PPROXIMATELY 600 leaders in 
the tield of trafic and transpor 
tation joined in tribute to winners in 
the National Fleet Safety Contest spon 
sored by the National Safety Council 


Winners and guests gathered last 
month at the Victory Award Luncheon, 
sponsored by General Motors Corpo 
ration and held in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel LaSalle, October 11, to 
wind up sessions of the Commercial 
Vehicle and Transit Sections of the 
39th National Safety Congress held in 
Chicago 

A total of 1,349 fleets finished the 
contest, rolling up approximately 
billion, 160 million miles, and report 
ing 48,729 accidents 


The average rate for all fleets was 
».26 accidents per 100,000 miles, the 
second lowest rate in the past six 
years 


J. T. Hightower, vice president and 
general manager, Greyhound Building 
Corporation, New York, and immedi- 
ate past general chairman of the Coni 
mercial Vehicle Section, made the 
award presentations at ceremonies prior 
to the award luncheon. W. H. Boutell 
secretary-treasurer, F. J. Boutell, Drive 
away Co., Flint, Mich., presented th 
joint NSC-NATA awards to winners 
National Automobile 
porters Association Division of the Na 
tional Fleet Safety Contest 


in the Trans 


Forty-eight plaques were awarded 
winners in the joint fleet contests. Cer 
tificates were awarded to 99 prize win 
ners. Of this number, 39 were given 
as honorable mention to companies 
whose fleets finished the contest with 


perfect records 

M. R. Jensen, superintendent of 
transportation, Consolidated Freight 
ways, Inc., Portland, Ore., and chair 
man of the NSC Commercial Vehicle 
Section, presided at the luncheon 

Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant to General Motors, was the 
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principal speaker at the Victory Award 
Luncheon. 

The fleets listed here have been es 
tablished as winners of their respective 
divisions 

“City Bus 
Group I 


Winner—South Carolina Electric & Gas Co 
Columbia, S. C€ 


Group Il 


Winner—Waco Transit Company 
Waco, Texas 
Intercity Bus 
Group I 
Winner—Atlantic Greyhound Corporation 


Columbia, S. € 
Group I 
Winner—Kerrville Bus Company 
San Antonio, Texas 


Coal & Ice 


Winner—Ottawa Ice & Fuel Company 
Ottawa, Ill 
City Truck Common Carrier 
Group I 
W inner—Strickland Transportation Co., Inc 
Dallas, Texas 
Group Il 
Winner—John Winkler's Sons, Inc 
Far Rockaway, N. Y 
Second—Kedney Warehouse Company 
Grand Forks, N 
Bakery 
Group I 
Winner—Weber Baking Company 
San Bernardino, Caiif 
Maier's Bak« ry 
Reading 
Third—Conlon Bakery 
Charleston, W. Va 
Group Il 
Winner—Stroehmann Brothers Company 
Altoona, Pa 
Second—Continental Baking Company 
Wichita, Kan 
Third—Weber Baking Company 
El Centro, Calif 


Second 


City Truck Private Carrier 
Group I 
Winner—The Kroger Company 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Second---Stix, Baer & Fuller Company 
St. Louis, Mo 


Chird—Spencer Chemical Company 
Pittsburgh, Kan 
Group Il 


Winner—Canteen Company 
York, Pa 
Second—Sloss-Shefheld Steel and Iron Com 


pany 
Private City 
Chird—Canteen Company 
Providence, R 


Ice Cream & Dairy Products 
Group I 
Winner—Franklin Ice Cream Co. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Second—Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc 
Dried Milk Fleet 
Group II 
Winner—Southern Dairies, Inc 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Second—Southern Dairies, Inc 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Petroluem 
Production 


Winner—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Producing 


Meat Packing 
Group I 
Winner—Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc 
Procurement Fleet 
Second—Oscar Mayer and Company 
Madison, Wis 
Third—The Cudahy Packing Company 
Wichita, Kan 
Group I 
Winner—Peter Eckrich & Sons, In 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Second—Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc 
Anderson, Ind 
lhird—Swift Canadian Company, Ltd 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Government—City 
W inner—Union County Park Commission 
Elizabethton, N. J 
Government—Intercity 
Winner—Ouachita National Forest 
U. S. Forest Service 
Hot Springs, Ark 
City Truck Petroleum 
Group I 
Winner—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 


(Albany Div.) 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Second—Shell Oil Company, Inc 

Seattle, Wash 

Group II 
Winner—Cities Service Refining Corpora 
tion 

Lake Charles, La 
Second—Lion Oil Company 

Chemical Division 


Intercity Truck Petroleum 
Group I 
Winner—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Marketing—Petroleum 
Second—Silver Eagle Company 
Portland, Ore 
Group Il 
Winner—Texas Pacific Coal and Oil Com 
pany 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Second—Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
Bayou Pipe Line 


Intercity Truck Private Carrier 
Group I 
Winner—McCord Corporation 
Detroit, Mich 
Second—Hawaiian Pineapple Co. Ltd 
Lanai City, T. H 
Group II 
Winner—Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp 
Natividad Fleet 
Salinas, Calif 


Intercity Truck Common Carrier 


Group I 
W inner—Strickland Transportation Co., Inc 
Dallas, Texas 
Second—Northern Pacific Transport Com 
pany 
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Billings, Mont 
Third—The Davidson Transfer and Storage 
Company 
Baltimore, Md 
Group II 
Winner—Coder Trucking Service 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Second—Southwestern Transportation Com 
pany 
Texarkana, Texas 
Third-—Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
Eastern District 


Public Utilities 
Group Il 
Winner—Texas Power & Light Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Second—West Texas Utilities Company 
Abilene, Texas 
Third—Potomac Edison System 
Hagerstown, Md 
Group II 
Winner—Electric Power Board of the City 
of Nashville 
Nashville, Tenn 
Second—Shell Pipe Line Corp 
Communications 
Third—Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
Communications 
Group III 
Winner—Central Louisiana Electric Com 
pany, Inc 
Alexandria, La 
Second—Mississippi Power Company 
Gulfport, Miss 
Third—Menard Electric Co-op 
Petersburg, IIl 


City Truck Contract Carrier 


Group I 


Winner—United Parcel Service of Pa., Inc. 


Igrsey Station 

Second—United Parcel Service of Pa., Inc 
Suburban Station 

Third—United Parcel Service of Pennsyl 
vania, Inc 


N.E., Philadelphia, Pa 


Group I 

Winner—United Parcel Service 

Staten Island 
Second—United Parcel Service 

Red Bank 
Third—United Parcel Service of Pennsy! 

vania, Inc 

Glenside Station 


Passenger Cars—Eastern Area 
Group I 

W inner—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
(Albany Division) 
Albany, N. Y 

Second—Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc 
Wadhams 

Third—Esso Standard Oil Company 
New York Division 


Group I 
Winner—The Evening 
Washington, D. C 
Second—Esso Standard Oil Company 
North Carolina Division 
Third—Armour Creameries 
Chicago, Ill 


Star Newspaper 


Group III 
W inner—Shell Oil Company, In 
Plantation Terminals 
Second—Spartan Grain & Mill Company, 


nc 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
Third—Shell Oil Company, Inc 
East Products Pipe Line 
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Traffic and Transportation Officers — 1952 


From Page i7 


port Research Branch, U. S. Bureau of 
Public Roads, Washington 25, D. C 

Rudolph F. King, registrar of motor 
vehicles, Commonwealth of Massachu 
setts, Boston, Mass 

Mason Ladd, dean, Law School, Uni 
versity of lowa, lowa City, la 

Col. George Mingle, superintendent, 
Ohio State Patrol, Columbus, Ohio 

Ralph A. Moyer, professor of civil 
engineering and research engineer, Insti 
tute of Transportation & Trafic Engi- 
neering, University of California, Berke 
ley, Calif 

James A. Pryde, chief, Washington 
State Patrol, Olympia, Wash 

W. L. Robinson, associate director, 
Trafic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association, 
Washington, D. C 

C. Reynolds Weaver, director, State 
and Local Officials’ National Highway 
Safety Committee, Washington, D. C 


x-OFFICIO MEMBERS 
Police Division Representatives 
Lester J. Divine, chief of police, Oak 
land, Calif 
Col. Charles H. Schoeffel, superin 
tendent, New Jersey State Police, Tren 
ton, N. J 
Trafic Court Division Representative 
George T. Murphy, judge, Recorders 
Court, Detroit, Mich 
Thomas M. Powers, judge 
Court, Akron, Ohio 


Municipal 


Past GENERAL CHAIRMEN 
Edward C. Fisher, judge, 
Court, Lincoln, Neb 
Harry E. Neal, chief engineer, Divi 
sion of Trafic Safety, Ohio Department 
of Highways, Columbus, Ohio 


Municipal 


SFCRETARY 


David M. Baldwin, directar, Trafic 
& Transportation Division, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, Ill 


TRAFFIC COURT DIVISION 


CHAIRMAN 
George T. Murphy, 
Court, Detroit, Mich 


judge, Trafhc 


Vice-CHAIRMAN 


James C. Otis, Jr., 
Court, St. Paul, Minn 


judge, Municipal 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Robert Donigan, munsel, Northwest 
rn University Trathc Institute, Evanston 


iil 


John D. Watts, judge, Recorders 
Court, Trathe and Ordinance, Detroit 
Mict 

Charles C. Bernstein, judge, Maricipa 


County Superior Court, Phoenix, Ariz 
Henry W. Clement, judge, City Court 
Plainheld, N. J 


Edward ¢ Fisher, judge, Municipal 
Court, Lincoln, Neb 
Charles E. Vanik, judge, Municipal 


Court, Cleveland, Ohio 

Stanley Scheer, chief magistrate, Trafhy 
Court, Baltimore, Md 

Henry Hart, judge, Municipal Court, 
Midland, Mich 

J. Erle Rives, judge, Municipal County 
Court, Greensboro, N 
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John S. Barry, judge, Traffic Court, 

Milwaukee, Wis 
REPRESENTATIVES TO TRAFFIC SECTION 

EXecuTiIvVE COMMITTEE 

Thomas M. Powers, judge, Municipal 
Court, Akron, Ohio 

George T. Murphy, 
Court, Detroit, Mich 


POLICE DIVISION 
CHAIRMAN 
Lester J. Devine, chief of police, Oak- 
land, Calif. 
Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Col. Charles W. Woodson, Jr., Vir- 
ginia State Police 


judge, Traffic 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


Edward J. Hickey, commissioner, Con- 
necticut State Police, Hartford, Conn. 

Carl F. Hansson, chief, Dallas, Tex 

Major Earl J. Henry, Pennsylvania 
State Police, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Inspector Vernon Page, Toronto, Can 

Timothy J. O'Connor, commissioner 
of police, Chicago, II. 

Major William Weber, Maryland 
State Police, Pikesville, Md 

Captain Thomas A. Sikes, superin 
tendent of traffic, Atlanta, Ga 

Clifford E Peterson, commissioner, 
California Highway Patrol, Sacramento, 
Calif 


REPRESENTATIVES TO THE TRAFFIC 
SECTION Executive COMMITTEE 
Lester J. Divine, chief of police, Oak 
land, Calif 
Col. Charles H. Schoeffel, superin 
tendent, New Jersey State Police, Tren 


ton, N J 
TRANSIT SECTION 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 


M. G. Bullock, supervising engineer, 
Transit Casualty Company, St. Louis 1, 
Mo 


First Vice-CHAIRMAN 
Colin Dobell, director transportation 
safety and training, British Columbia 
Electric Railway Co., Ltd. Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada 


SECOND Vice-CHAIRMAN 


L. D. Gale, president, Beloit Bus 
Company, Bcloit, Wis 


rHinD Vice-CHAIRMAN 
James §. Osborne, general superin 
tendent, Cincinnati, Newport & Coving 
ton Ry., Covington, Ky 


SECRETARY 


Lee Mills, director of safety, The Cin 
cinnati Street Railway Co., Cincinnati, O 


IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Hallie L. Myers, superintendent of 
transportation, Indianapolis Railways, 
Inc., 900 Traction Terminal Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
C. J. Andersen, executive assistant 
on personnel, Milwaukee Railway and 
Transport Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
J. G. Butler, personnel director, Capi- 
tal Transit Co., Thirty-Sixth and M 
Streets, Washington 7, D. C 


Paul J. Fanning, director of personnel 
and safety, San Francisco Public Utilities 
Commission, San Francisco, Calif. 

John L. Farley, safety counselor, Mem- 
phis Street Railways, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. H. Gossard, president, American 
Industrial Transit, Inc., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn 

L. Johnson, superintendent of 
safety, Dallas Railway and Terminal Co., 
Dallas, Tex 

M. A. Kraft, director, Department 
of Personnel and Accident Prevention, 
American Transit Association, New 
York, N. Y 

D. I. MacDonald, assistant to man- 
ager of transportation, Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company, Winnipeg, Canada 

J. W. Prutsman, safety director, Los 
Angeles Transit Lines, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Carl Rawlings, safety director, Phoenix 
Transportation System, Phoenix, Ariz. 

M. E. Sternburgh, supervisor of safety, 
New York City Board of Transportation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

L. M. Yeatts, assistant superintendent 
of transportation, Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Fort Worth, Tex 

J. L. Weeks, safety director, South 
Carolina Electric and Gas Company, Co- 
lumbia, S. C 


COUNSELORS 

E. J. Keeh, manager, Accident Pre- 
vention, Pittsburgh Railways Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 

Arthur J. Naquin, safety counselor, 
New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La 

H. W. Whitcomb, superintendent, Ac 
cident Prevention Department, Philadel- 
phia Transportation Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa 


STAFF REPRESENTATIVE 


Paul H. Coburn, director, Traffic and 
Transportation Division, National Safety 
Council, Chicago, Ill 

R. H. Dalgleish, Jr., general super- 
intendent of transportation, Philadelphia 
Transportation Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

R. D. Cassell, general superintendent, 
Roanoke Railway and Electric Co., Roa- 
noke, Va 

Louis M. Day, personnel director, Co 
lumbus Transit Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 

D. L. Williamson, superintendent of 
safety, training & instruction, Kansas 
City Public Service Company, Kansas 
City, Mo 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE 
SECTION 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
C. D. Calkins, director of safety, Pa 
ific Motor Trucking Co., San Francisco, 
Calit 


Vice-CHAIRMAN 
M. R. Jensen, superintendent of trans 
portation, Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Portland, Ore 
IMMEDIATE PAST GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
J Hightower, vice president and 
general manager, Greyhound Building 
Corp., New York, N. Y 


SECRETARY 
F. J. Wirken, director of safety and 
personnel, Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Driver Education Teacher's Manual 
for Practice Driving Instruction. De- 
signed for use with man and the 
motor car. Published by Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 38, N. Y. 1951. 
88 p. 

Fire fighting for Householders. 
Published by Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 1951. 31 p. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
Sc (Publication PA-4) 

Home Instructors’ Manual for Prac- 
tice Driving. Published by Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John St., New York 38, N. Y 
1951. 62 p. 

Meeting the Crisis of Street Trans- 
portation in Detroit. Recommended 
physical and administrative improve- 
ments. Published by Automobile Club 
of Michigan and the Traffic Safety 
Association of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
1951, 32 p. 


Municipal Regulation of Taxicabs. 
Published by American Municipal As- 
sociation, 1313 E. Sixtieth St., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. 1951. 8 p. 50c. 

Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting. Published by Highway Re- 
search Board, W ashington, Ee  C, 
1951. 532 p. 


Roughness and Skid Resistance. Pub- 


STANDING COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

PROGRAM 

W. T. Gowens, director of safety and 
personnel, Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc., 
Winston-Salem, N. C 
CONTEST 

J. T. Dieter, director of safety and 
personnel, Keeshin Motor Express Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Ill 
Driver AWARD 

J. Bleau, director of safety and 


personnel, Automobile Shippers, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. 
MEMBERSHIP 

A. E. Nichols, director of safety and 


personnel, The Willett Co., Chicago, Ill 
REGIONAL CHAIRMEN 


CENTRAL 
E. M. Barber, director of safety and 
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lished by Highway Research Board, 


Washington 25, D. C. 1951. 
(Bulletin No. 37.) 

Selected Papers from the Institute 
on Traffic Engineering. Conducted by 


55 p. 


the University of Wisconsin, College 


of Engineering and the University 
Extension Division in cooperation with 
the State Highway Commission of 
Wisconsin. 1951. Published by the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 1951. 102 p. 

Magazine Articles 

Automobile Seats Perform Impor- 
tant Safety Function. By E. R. Lang- 
try. (In SAE Journal, Sept. 1951, 
p. 67.) 

Five Factors in Fleet Supervision. 
By Paul H. Coburn. (In Highway 
Traffic, Sept. 1951, p. 4.) 

Missouri Mechanics Build a Rough- 


ometer. (In Better Roads, Sept. 1951, 
29.) 
Some Flow Characteristics of a 


Three-Lane One-Way Roadway. By 
Stewart Fischer. (In Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Sept. 1951, p. 408.) 


Statistical Instruments for Traffic 
Engineers. By Charles E. Haley. (In 
Traffic Engineering, Sept. 1951, 
p. 403.) 


Traffic Engineering in the Conven- 
tion City of 1951. By Ralph T. Dor- 
sey. (In Traffic Engineering, Sept. 
1951, p. 399.) 


operations, Scherer Freight Lines, Inc., 
Ottawa, Ill 
EASTERN 

J. M. Shanaphy, manager, Safety De- 
partment, Railway Express Agency, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN 

J. K. Crouch, director of safety, At- 
lantic Greyhound Corp., Charleston, 
West Va. 
WESTERN 

K. N. Beadle, director of safety, Pa 
cific Intermountain Express, Oakland, 
Calif. 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 
CENTRAL REGION 
W. E. Dohrn, superintendent of oper- 


ations, Dohrn Transfer Co., Rock Island, 
Ill. 


F. W. Moore, safety director, Mistle- 
toe Express Service, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

C. B. Cox, superintendent of safety, 
Southern Pacific Transport Co., Houston, 
Texas 

J. R. Weber, director of safety, Strick- 
land Transportation Co., Dallas, Texas 

Monte Holcomb, safety engineer, 
Brady Transfer and Storage Co., Fort 
Dodge, Ia. 


EASTERN REGION 

J. B. Burbank, Jr., Insurance Division, 
General Foods Corp., New York, N. Y. 

J. W. Jacobson, director, Claims and 
Accident Control Division, F. J. Boutell 
Driveaway Co., Inc., Flint, Mich. 

N. E. Aiken, dicectot of personnel and 
safety, Motor Freight, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio 

A. L. Hauck, insurance engineer, Se- 
curity Cartage Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

W. A. Duffy, director of safety and 
personnel, The Davidson Transfer and 
Storage Co., Baltimore, Md 


SOUTHERN REGION 

B. A. Reynolds, safety director, Vir- 
ginia Stage Lines, Inc., Charlottesville, 
Va. 

J. E. Reid, director of safety and per- 
sonnel, Central Motor Lines, Inc., Char 
lotte, N. C. 

R. M. Wilkins, director, Accident Pre 
vention, Super Service Motor Freight 
Co., Inc ° Nashville, Tenn. 

W. T. Couch, safety engineer, Couch 
Motor Lines, Inc., Shreveport, La. 

O. W. Whiteside, director, safety and 
personnel, Jack Cole Co., Inc., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


WESTERN REGION 

J. L. Hughes, director of safety, So. 
California Freight Lines, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Robert Thomas, superintendent of 
motor equipment, Pacific Fruit and Pro- 
duce Co., Seattle, Wash. 

R. L. Lalich, director, personnel and 
safety, Denver Chicago Trucking Co., 
Inc., Denver, Colo 

L. R. Flicker, safety director, Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corp., Per- 
manente, Calif. 

A. E. Odoms, safety director, Silver 
Eagle Co., Portland, Ore 


COUNSELORS 

R. P. Austin, vice president and safety 
director, The Benzing Agency, Inc., Or- 
lando, Fla. 

J. A. Ebeling, vice president, Olson 
Transportation Co., Chicago, IIl. 

E. J. Emond, director of automotive 
safety, Armour and Company, Chicago, 
Il. 

W. G. Macintosh, manager, Engineer- 
ing Department, Hartford Accident & 
Indemnity Co., New York, N. Y. 

A. E. Neyhart, administrative head, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

E. R. Reeves, director, Accident Pre- 
vention Division, National Automobile 
Transporters Association, Detroit, Mich. 

G. R. Wellington, chief, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Carriers, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Wash- 
ington, 
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MICHIGAN WATCHES OUT FOR KIDS 


From Page 23 


zations. The Commission presented 
the plan in prospectus form and it 
was well received. The detailed me 
chanics of operating the plan were 
then turned over to the executive 
secretary of the State Safety Commis- 
sion and a representative of the oil 
industry 

The subject of educational mate- 
rials was turned over to a special sub- 
committee on public educational mate- 
rials (of the Advisory Committee to 
the Commission). This committee, 
under the chairmanship of Don Slutz, 
managing director of the Traffic Safety 
Association of Detroit, worked hard 
on art work and ideas. Out of its 
work came the 5-color poster ‘Watch 
Out For Kids.’ Based on the accident 
records, the poster shows a little girl 
running out from between parked 
cars, since this situation represents 
substantially half of the problem. This 
was presented in three sizes, 17x22, 
2214x36, and 28x44. In the two 
larger sizes the oil industry and the 
Detroit street side boards used a ver- 
sion in which the red dress of the 
little girl was in “dayglow.” This 
made it enormously effective in day- 
light. The Highway Department gave 
the poster a different treatment for its 


150 roadside poster boards by reflec- _ 


torizing the wording on the poster 
with bead paint so that they were par 
ticularly effective at night. The 5-color 
poster also appeared on leaflets and 
correspondence stickers. 

This year the safety message on the 
leaflet was neatly split into two mes- 
sages as follows: 


A MESSAGE TO PARENTS 

Stop a minute and think about this: 
During the last 12 months more than 
4,000 children were struck down by 
automobiles on streets and highways of 
Michigan. And 119 of them died. Many 
were crippled for life 

How can you protect your loved ones 
from being struck down in trafic? Just 
this: Teach your children this simple 
rule by repeating it over and over again 

STOP at the curb 

LOOK both ways 

WAIT until it's safe, then 

WALK across the street 

Keep reminding them, when crossing 
streets, to STOP-LOOK-W AIT-WALK 


A MESSAGE TO DRIVERS 

Hitting a little girl or a little boy with 
a ton of steel is not a pleasant thing 
to do 

You, as the driver in such an accident, 
will find small comfort in the fact that 
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the police may decide that the mishap 
was caused primarily by the child’s own 
carelessness 


To avoid such tragedies, motorists 
must always WATCH OUT FOR KIDS 

especially when driving near schools, 
playgrounds or wherever cars are parked 
along the curb. 


Remember to WATCH OUT FOR 
KIDS 


School children brought the leaflets 
home and parents got the message. 

A 24-sheet, 5-color poster was next 
designed carrying the same art work 
and words but in the correct rectang- 
ular arrangement. 

In the first year, a safety button 
reading, “I don’t run out from be- 
tween parked cars’’ was prepared for 
“hand outs’’ at service stations. The 
second year a “kid's visor” with the 
same message was substituted. In the 
third year this item was omitted for 
time schedule delay reasons. There is 
now considerable sentiment in favor 
of using a “safety comic book”’ or 
“bicycle reflectors’’ as station “hand 
outs” for next year’s program. 

Samples of materials were assembled 
in kit form and sent to every oil 
company with the following price list 
from the Carlson Studios of Detroit: 

2214x36 posters, 23 cents each 

28x44 posters, 23 cents each 

24 sheet posters, $4.90, special imprint 

60 cents 

Safety buttons, 1/. cent each 

Kids’ safety visors, $13.50 per 1,000 

With the materials worked out and 
samples distributed to every oil com- 
pany, a telegram from the chairman of 
the Committee and a personal letter 
from the chairman of the Commission, 
urging that all orders be placed on 
time to meet the deadline, followed. 
The printer made a last-minute round- 
up by telephone. 

After the program was under way, 
a progress report was given at a sub- 
sequent meeting of oil executives. 

Throughout the development and 
operation of the program, valuable 
assistance was received from Lars 
Carlson, Great Lakes Representative of 
the Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee. He provided accurate lists of key 
persons, supplied important informa- 
tion on posting and distribution sched- 
ules, and arranged for obtaining funds 
for the underwriting of the 78 radio 
platters. By working together with 
the “project” man assigned by the 
industry, a substantial amount of the 
detail work was carried out. This re- 


lieved the State Safety Commission 
of considerable staff time. 


The time schedule of planning and 
arrangements in conducting a traffic 
safety program with the oil industry 
is important. The following time- 
space elements must be considered: 


(1) Swing frame poster commitments 
are made by oil companies at least 
two months in advance. Thus, it is 
awkward to use a new safety poster 
if they do not have at least this 
much advance notice 


(2) Some oil companies contract for the 
posting of the swing frames and 
it may take a week or ten days be- 
fore all the posters are up, after the 
posters have been delivered by the 
printer. This is important since all 
posters should be up just before the 
schools open (during the first week 
of September in Michigan). 

(3) It may take several meetings to re- 
view art work revisions before the 
final poster can be selected and this 
may take several weeks. Unless a 
small committee selects this art work 
and all groups have confidence in 
the members it is likely that ‘‘com- 
plaints” may reduce the number of 
groups that will purchase _ the 
materials 

(4) It will take 30 days to prepare 
trailers and platters. 

(5) It may take the printer 30 days to 
collect all orders, go to press and 
deliver the materials. The printer 
will not want to make his run until 
all orders are in since it is too ex- 
pensive to “go back on the printing 


process” a second and a third time 


Based on these time elements it 
would be wise to schedule the pro- 
gram as follows: 


(1) May—First meeting with oil execu- 
tives 

(2) June—Completion of art work on 
materials 

(3) July—Mailing samples and promo- 
tion 


(4) August 
materials 

(5) September 1st 
in use. 


Printing and distributing of 


All materials to be 


The Michigan Oil Industry support 
program has built up steadily for the 
last three years. Starting in 1949 un- 
der the vigorous leadership of John 
Southworth, division manager of the 
Shell Oil Company in Michigan and 
chairman for two years of the Michi- 
gan Oil Industry Information Commit- 
tee, the program was launched with 
127  24-sheet billboards and 4,875 
swing frame posters in over 2,400 
service stations. The next year it had 
jumped to 161 24-sheet billboards and 
8,295 swing frame posters. And, in 
1950, it has grown to 237 24-sheet 
boards and 9,425 swing frame boards. 
When you add up the grand total of 
educational materials used on Child 
Safety during the September programs 
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by all groups during a three-year pe- 
riod it looks like this: 
525 24-sheet billboards 
22,595 swing frame posters in service 
Stations 
121,000 safety buttons for children given 
Out in service stations 
76,000 Kids’ visors for children given 
Out in service stations 
24,000 leaflets given out in service sta 


tions 
55,083 smaller “interior posters’ 
746,575 leaflets given out through 


schools, dairies, creameries, and other 
places 

292,000 correspondence stickers 

235 motion picture trailers 

174 radio platters 

More than 8,000 column inches of news 

paper space. 

Any industry which goes “all out’’ 
in support of a statewide traffic safety 
program deserves appropriate credit 
for its assistance. Credit arrangements 
were marked out very carefully and 
were as follows: 

The Secretary of State, as chairman 
of the State Safety Commission, ap- 
peared personally at several meetings 
of executives of the oil industry and 
safety officials and publicly expressed 
appreciation. He also wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each executive thanking 
them for their assistance at the close 
of the program. 

In the regular letters to all members 
of the Legislature advising them of 
the “Watch Out For Kids’ program, 
the oil industry was given direct 
credit for their assistance. 

The regular letter to all chiefs of 
police and sheriffs, enclosing sample 
materials informed them of the sup- 
part given by the oil industry. 

Letters were sent to all radio sta- 
tions requesting them to use the radio 
platters on the “Watch Out For Kids” 
program. In this letter full credit was 
given the oil industry for underwrit- 
ing the cost of the platter. Among 
the 30 short safety announcements 
on the platter by 26 members of the 
Legislature, representatives of the State 
Department’ of Public Instruction and 
the State Safety Commission, were 
safety messages by four officials of the 
Michigan Oil Industry Information 
Committee. 

On each of the 237 24-sheet bill- 
boards the name of the individual oil 
company providing it was carried. 

The staff of the Commission an- 
nounced the oil industry support at 
various meetings and included it in 
project reports sent to various groups. 

A 5-minute radio dialogue was pre- 
pared, utilizing a local oil industry 
executive and the radio station an- 
nouncer as the participants. 
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The Michigan State Safety Com- 
mission’s role in this program included 
the following: 

(1) Preparation of the basic idea and 

plan and a prospectus 

(2) Appearance of top state executives 
at meetings 
Design and preparation of materials 
and arranging for their printing 
Mailing of samples and order blanks 
to groups throughout the state 

(5) Preparation of motion picture script 

(6) Arrangement and mailing of films 
to 150 leading theaters 

(7) Preparation of radio announcements 
for the platters and arrangements 
with Members of the Legislature 
and Radio Stations for the transcrip 
tions and their use 

(8) Preparation of statewide news re- 
leases and weekly ‘fill-in’ releases 
for the use of chiefs of police and 
sheriffs 

(9) Follow-up on the ordering of ma 
terials to meet deadlines 

(10) Arrangements for appropriate credit 


_— 


(3 
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~~ 


After ten years of experience and 
pioneering in statewide emphasis pro- 
grams, the State Safety Commission 
has found that the planned pattern of 
working with some one large group 
on one major program has distinct 
advantages to safety, to the participat- 
ing group, and to local officials. Un- 
der this successful plan of operation, 
the best examples are the leadership 
of the oil industry on the Child Safety 
program, the Automobile Club of 
Michigan on the Pedestrian Safety 
program, the Michigan Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee on the 
Vehicle Safety program, and the 
Michigan Table Top Licensees Con- 
gress on the December program aimed 
at drunk driving. 

To such public-spirited groups must 
be given the credit for vastly strength- 
ening the public education program on 
traffic safety in Michigan. 


al - a 
MSC Ofticers—1952 
From Page 9 
TRUSTEES 

Chairman of the Trustees—William A 
Irvin, member, Finance Committee and 
Board of Directors, United States Steel 
Corp., New York. 

Secretary of the Trustees—Ned H. Dear- 
born, president, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 


MEMBERS 


Members of the Board of Trustees 
elected for three-year terms are: 

Melvin H. Baker, president, National 
Gypsum Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cason J. Calloway, Hamilton, Ga. 

Cleo F. Craig, president, American Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York. 

Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Richard R. Deupree, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Procter & Gamble Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Gustav Metzman, president, New York 
Central System, New York. 

Benjamin O'Shea, member, Board of Di- 
rectors, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York. 

Dr. John F. Thompson, chairman and 
president, International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., New York. 

C. E. Wilson, president, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, Mich 

Charles Deere Wiman, president, Deere 
& Co., Moline, Ill 

Members elected in previous years 
and continuing in office: 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman, Board 
of Directors, The Chase National Bank, 
New York 

Lawrence D. Bell, president, Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

James B. Black, president, Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

S. Bruce Black, president, Liberty Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., Boston. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president, Aetna 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

John W. Carpenter, president, Texas 
Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 

William G. Chandler, president, Scripps 
Howard Supply Co., New York. 

Kenneth B. Colman, Seattle, Wash 

Charles R. Cox, president, Kennecott 
Copper Corp., New York. (Ex-officio.) 

Walter J. Cummings, chairman, Board 
of Directors, Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co., Chicago 

Ned H. Dearborn, president, National 
Safety Council, Chicago. (Ex-officio) 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president, United 
States Steel Corp., Pitsburgh, Pa. 

Francis J. Gavin, chairman, Board of 
Directors, Great Northern Railway Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

William Green, president, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

E. Roland Harriman, Brown Bros., Har- 
riman & Co., New York. 

William A. Irvin, member, Finance Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors, United 
States Steel Corp., New York 

George E. Leighty, president, Railway 
Labor Executives Assn., Washington, D. ¢ 

Horace P. Liversidge, chairman, Board 
of Directors, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Thomas A. Morgan, chairman, Board of 
Directors, The Sperry Corp., New York 

Philip Murray, president, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Washington, D.C 

W. S. S. Rodgers, chairman, Board of 
Directors, The Texas Co., New York. 

William A. Simpson, president, William 
Simpson Construction Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Herbert E. Smith, member, Board of Di- 
rectors, United States Rubber Co., New 
York. 

John Stilwell, Yonkers, N. Y 

Arthur E. Stoddard, president, Union 
Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan-American 
Airways System, New York. 

Thomas J. Watson, president, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., New York. 

Robert W. Woodruff, chairman, Execu- 
tive Committee, The Coca Cola Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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OPERATION 


OW to spread the word . . . how to 

increase the use of Operation Safety 

how to evaluate public safety education 
activities how to keep traffic safety 
workers abreast of latest public information 
techniques. . . . 

These were the problems tackled by the 
National Safety Council's Public Safety Ed- 
ucation Committee in formulating its strat- 
egy for 1952 at the committee's annual, 
Congress-time meeting last month. 

Highlighting the 1952 projects to be 
undertaken by the committee, and of inter- 
est to safety education workers everywhere 
are the following contemplated studies: 

1. An investigation of the advisability of 
extending Public Safety Education training 
courses and training aids on a national scope. 
Since its inception, the Public Safety Educa- 
tion Committee has conducted an annual 
training course of traffic safety education 
techniques as a part of Northwestern Uni- 
versity's Summer Traffic Institute. 

2. Recommendations were made by the 
committee that National Safety Council staff 
members poll a representative listing of per- 
sons engaged in public information and 
public safety education work throughout the 
country in an attempt to arrive at a standard 
by which public information and_ safety 
education activities can be rated in terms of 
effectiveness 

3. The committee urged a study of new 
means of increasing the distribution of Op- 
eration Safety and public safety education 
materials 

i. A similar recommendation was made 
for the increase of support from state organ- 
izations with a view toward increasing the 
use of Operation Safety materials through 
state-level distribution 

Iver C. Larson, managing director, San 
Franc.sco Chapter, National Safety Council, 
has accepted the chairmanship of the De- 
cember sub-committee. Others serving with 
Mr. Larson are: Maxwell Halsey, executive 
secretary, Michigan State Safety Commis- 
sion; Sgt. F. B. Hannon, director, Safety 
Education, Wichita (Kansas) Police Depart- 
ment; Dave Kaye, managing director, Spo- 
kane (Washington) Area Safety Council; 
and Harold F. Lillie, director, Lansing 
(Michigan) Safety Council. 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR DECEMBER POSTING 







DON'T 
KILL YO 
HOLIDA 





> Don't Let Death 
iday! 
BY ACCIDENT! Take YOUR Holiday! 


"T-9403-C a 25x38 NA 'ONAL Sarery Counce. 
T-9404-B 17x23 -«-T-8563-B 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR JANUARY POSTING 

















Sorry 
NATIONAL earary ecouncite 


T-8865-B 17x23 


roetewe ee 
NATIONAL BSarery cOuUNCcHL 


T-9411-C 25x38 





POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25"x38" 17x23" 8!/2"xi 12" 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. 
10-99 23 ea. 1S ea. 05 ea. 
100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. .046 ea. 
1000-4999* 17 ea. .102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17"'x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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POSTERS 





For additional posters see 
the 1951 Poster Directory 
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Don't be 
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| A PLACE FOR 
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WORK CAREFULLY, ALWAYS 
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September traffic toll brings grand total of traffic 
deaths to 990,000 since advent of motor car. For 9 
months of 1951 the toll is 26,630, up 8 per cent 
over last year. September traffic takes 3,650 lives. 


ESS than 10,000 to go! 

That warning was issued by the 
National Safety Council as the Sep 
tember traffic death toll pushed the 
grand total of traffic deaths since the 
advent of the automobile to well past 
990,000. 

The Council's earlier estimate that 
the millionth traffic death would occur 
during the third week of December 
was unchanged by the September 
higures 

The highest Labor Day traffic death 
toll on record contributed to this Sep 
tember’s death list of 3,650 persons 

the largest number of Americans 
killed in traffic accidents in any month 
since September, 1941 


The September toll was 14 per cent 


higher than the total for the cor- 
responding month of 1950 and 23 per 
cent higher than for September of 
i949, 

For nine months, the death total 
was 26,630—up 8 per cent compared 
with the corresponding period of 
1950. 


“The millionth death is approach- 
ing right on schedule,” said Ned H. 
Dearborn, Council president, “despite 
the most intensive educational cam- 
paign by the National Safety Council 
and others ever conducted. 


“Eight months ago, when we first 
announced the probable date, there 
was time to do something about it. 
Now the time for effective action has 
passed,” he said 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, Director, 
NSC Statistical Division 


“All that remains is the shame of 
a civilized nation which can accept 
this terrible blight of death, injury 
and suffering without any widespread 
effort to prevent it.” 

While past experience has proved 
that fatalities can be reduced despite 
increases in the amount of travel, the 
death increases throughout 1951 have 
closely paralleled the increases in 
mileage. Partially complete mileage 
information for the first eight months 
of this year shows a gain of 8 per 
cent. For the same months, deaths 
were up 7 per cent. Thus the mileage 
death rate (deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles) was 6.9 — about the 
same as last year. 

Compared with 1941—the all-time 
record year for traffic deaths—motor 
vehicle travel at the eight-month point 
in 1951 was up 50 per cent, while 
deaths were down 5 per cent and the 
death rate was down 37 per cent (the 
1941 death rate was 11 at the end of 
eight months). 

Forty-seven states reported to the 
Council for September, and of these, 
only seven had decreases, while 38 
showed increases and two had no 





1949-51 1950-51 pa 
MONTH 1949 1951 Change Change —_—— 
January 2,360 2,470 2,840 +20% +15% 
February 1,980 2,210 2,300 + 16% + 4% 
March 2,160 2,490 2,710 +25% + 9% MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
April 2,350 2,640 2,560 + 9% 3% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
May 2,450 2,700 2,780 + 13% + 3% . “ : —— 
June 2,390 2,610 3,080 +29% + 18% 4000 ERG | Samal as ey ee EE ee es 
July 2,810 3,150 3,150 +12% 0 ’ I 
August 2,910 4,210 3,560 +22% + 11% 3,000 | | ) ER PES SR 4 
September 2,970 3,200 3,650 +23% +14% 1950 51 
Nine Months 22,380 24,680 26,630 +19% + 8%, ner — 1 Se Ss 
October 3,090 3,530 } 
November 2,990 3,210 DEATHS 
December 3,240 4,580 
; sis 1,000 
rOTAI 31,701 35,000 rT ‘Soe tc Se a or EO 
} 
1949 annual total National Office of Vital Statistics; all others National Safety 40,000 Fa ra Tr | 
Council estimates. The 1951 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the per- 1950 1951 
centage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 30,000} + IBS eae 
1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way be- 
come more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time as new MILES (mittiom } 
reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given above 
for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be published 10,000 
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For the first nine months of the 
year, only 11 of the 47 states still 
could report fewer deaths, while 34 
had increases and two had no change. 
The 11 states with reductions were 








Rhode Island 18% 
Delaware —16% 
South Dakota 15% 
Nevada 11% 
Colorado 9% 
Wisconsin 6% 
Massachusetts 5% 
Maine 1% 
Kentucky 3% 
Georgia 2% 
West Virginia 1% 


Cities still were doing better than 
the nation a whole. For Septem- 
ber, 429 reporting cities showed a 
decrease of 5 per cent from the cor- 
responding month a year ago, indicat- 
ing that the open highways and rural 
areas are still providing the stage for 
traffic tragedy. For nine months, these 
cities had only 4 per cent more deaths 


as 





CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


BB decreases 





FIRST 9 MONTHS, 1950 TO 195) 


WHOIS% 


NATIONAL 
ESTIMATE 
9 MONTHS 


+8 % 


REPORTS 
INCOMPLETE 





bad 


INCREASES OR NO CHANGE 








compared with the nation-wide in 
crease of 8 per cent 
Of the 429 cities, 291 had no For nine months, only 73 of the Ninety-seven cities had fewer deaths 


death records in September. The three 
largest were Birmingham, Ala. (298,- 
700); Providence, R. I. (247,700), 
and Long Beach, Calif. (244,100). 


N. H. 
(72,100), 


429 cities still had no-death records 
The three largest were 
(82,600); 
and Racine, Wis. ( 


in September than during the cor- 
responding month a year ago, 95 had 
more deaths, and 237 showed no 
change. 


Manchester, 
Rapids, Ia 
0,700). 


Cedar 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths pez 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 


(Figure parentheses followin 
number of months for which 


% Changes 

Months Deaths ( 194 1951 1951 

Re Id cal P | te to Pop. Mile 

ported 1951 50 1949 1951 1951 Rate Rat 

roTAl 

U.S 630 24,680 22,380 + 8% + 19% 24 (8) 
Ala ) 530 414 + 7% + 37% 24.7 ».4 (7) 
Ariz » —- 27 211 178 + 28% + 52% 47.7 11.1 (8) 
Ark. . ) 283 241 257 + 17% + 10% 19 59 (6) 
Calif. ) 2,356 2,073 2,003 + 14% + 18% ) 7.0 (7) 
Colo. 9 255 280 224 — 9% + 14% 25.4 6.1 (7) 
Conn. ) 17¢ 175 129 + 1% + 36% 11.7 33 (a) 
Del. 9 57 68 55 — 16% 4% 23.8 $5.8 (8) 
i. : 9 610 608 431 0 42% 29.2 7.9 (7) 
’ 9 630 644 184 — 2% 30% 24.3 7a €F) 
Taho ) 162 154 113 + 5% t+ 439% 36.4 8.5 (8) 
lil. 9 1,408 1,411 1,240 0 + 14% 214 6.4 (8) 
Ind ) 880 808 809 + 9% + 9% 29.7 7.3 (7) 
Ia. ) 130 415 391 + 4% + 10% 21.7 5.6 (8) 
Kans ) 42 473 360 + 13% + 18% 29.4 6.3 (7) 
Ky. 9 506 521 422 — 3% + 20% 22.8 8.8 (7) 
La. ) 431 391 334 + 11% + 22% 21.4 7.8 (8) 
Me. 9 107 112 109 — 4% — 2% 15.5 4.4 (8) 
Md ) + 338 324 + 19% + 1% > 8 7.3 (7) 
Mass 9 330 347 310 — 5% + 6% 94 3.2 (8) 
Mich ») 1,222 1,134 1,029 + 8% + 19% 25.5 5.8 (7) 
Minn ) + 353 374 + 3% + 16% 19.3 7 (7 
Miss 4‘ 48 58 + Ly 38% 21.7 7.¢ (8) 
Mo 719 $22 + 1% 38% 4.1 6.0 (6) 
Mont. 145 14 125 + 2% 16% 32.3 7.3 (7) 
Neb 10 14 174 + 12% + 38% 23.9 $5.5 (8) 
Nev. 9 78 88 56 — 11% + 39% 65.0 11.2 (6) 
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the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 


the 


per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 

States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 uneed 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
miles of travel. 


1951 mileage rate indicates the 


% Changes 


Months Deaths 1950 1949 1951 1951 
€ dentical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 1950 1949 1951 1 951 Rate Rate 
N. H 54 47 + 15% + 32% 15.4 4.9 (7) 
N. J 545 173 410 + 15% + 33% 149 4.1 (8) 
N. M 263 240 192 + 10% + 37% 50.7 11.3 (7) 
N. Y 1,467 372 «1,331 + 7% + 10% 13.1 3.5 (8) 
N. ¢ ) 75 59 600 + 15% -+ 26% 24.7 7.7 (7) 
N. D 108 ‘ 95 + 69% + 14% 23.0 7.0 (7) 
Ohio 8 1,138 1,1 1117 + 1% ++ 2% 21.4 5.7 (7) 
Okla ) 395 347 396 + 14% 23.6 6.2 (4) 
Ore 9 323 290 229 + 11% + 41% 28.2 6.1 (7) 
Pa » 1,142 1,057 1,106 + 8% + 3% 144 5.2 (7) 
mR. 2. 9 16 56 10 — 18% t 15% 7.8 2.8 (8) 
Ss. ¢ ) 518 458 394 + 13% - 31% 432.6 11.1 (7) 
2 3. 9 110 130 89 — 15% t 24% 22.2 3.7 (7) 
Tenn 9 553 530 451 + 4% 23% 22.4 7.6 (7) 
Texas ) 1,722 1,629 1,320 + 6% + 30% 29.7 7.0 (8) 
Utah ) 152 128 128 + 19% + 19% 29.2 7.5 (6) 
Vt 2 36 47 + 72% + 32% 21.7 6.4 (8) 
Va 711 i4 562 + 10% + 27% 28.6 8.7 (7) 
Wash ) 370 335 300 + 10% + 23% 20.7 $5.2 (8) 
W. Va 9 253 256 260 — 1% — 3% 16.8 6.8 (7) 
Wis. 9 574 612 516 — 6% + 11% 22.2 5.3 (6) 
Wy ) 14 113 100 + 24% + 40% 64.1 10.1 (6) 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 
B.C 7 101 82 + 71% + 23% 15.2 
Man & 18 43 43 + 12% + 12% 9.1 
Ont 7 i74 375 396 + 26% + 20% 18.0 
Sask. 9 51 59 64 — 14% — 20% 78 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 


1951 19 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES 3 4 
‘ pit 0,000 and over) 
1. Los Angeles, Calif 187 191 184 2.9 12.7 
D t, Mick 162 1 124 3 
a this 2 r 4 
F edphia, Pa l ? 8 43 ~ 
New Y k N. ¥ 400 ‘ 4.5 i} 
( x I ( ‘ 0.8 
< il t ( 
Washington, D. ¢ 9 49 « «44 O27 OS 
s t Calif 4a 42 44 
A this g j ‘ ‘ 
r P oO 8 5 
4. Baltimore, Md 61 62 39 3.7 8.6 
( p Ill ¢ t ( 
M ay M s 
Milwaukee, Wis 3 ( 
Buffa N. Y ‘ 
A s in this f ry 
H Tex ‘ . 
New Orlea La 5 { 6 
( >) 14 4 
( p IN t ) 
|. Columbus, Ohio 20 33 29 20 7.1 
2. Portland, Ore 28 35 20 2.1 10.1 
4. Dallas, Tex 35 38 18 2.7 10.8 
" t n ti " 
4. San Antonio, Tex 3 3 MM 4 OR 
5 Indianapolis Ind 42 49 432 3.1 14.2 
6. Memphis, Tenn 23 32 23 3.2 78 
Kansas City, M 4 1 3 
a. I Ky ‘ 8 if 
tax qa 4 4 4 8 
( pvt t 
1. Providence, R. 1 6 il 8 10 3.2 
Syra » oe @ » 14 
4. Honolulu, T. H 10 17 16 15 $6 
1 R ste N. Y i 
Ok Cit (hkia 5 & 8 
St. Pa M 8 8 
Atlanta Ga es 
8. Miami, Fla 24 27 18 2.5 13.0 
D ) ‘ ‘ 
10. Toledo, Ohio 26 28 WwW 2.8 11.5 
Long Beach, Calif 4.1 14 
12. Jacksonville, Fla 17 27 13 3.4 11.1 
Omaha Nebr 14 3 
4. Worcester, Mass 11 10 34 
15. Birmingham, Ala 23 28 #19 43.8 10.3 
! I v Tex 3 8 4.315 
Ri nd, Va i $ 158 4.3 13 
8. Norfolk, Va 18 16 4.7 11 
19. San Diego, Calif 43 44 37 #5$.4 17.8 
G p VI ¢ t 7) 
1. Waterbury, Conn 1 3 1 04 1 
2. Bridgeport, Conn 2 & 2 0.6 1.7 
3. Berkeley, Calif 2 6 2 06 2.4 
4. Baton Rouge, La 3 9 7 09 3.2 
5. Grand Rapids, Mich 6 7 6 18 46 
Wichita Ans 3 1 1.8 
7. South Bend, Ind i 8 14 1.1 4.6 
8. Erie, Pa 4 5 7 8. G2 
9. Sacramento, Calif 8 18 21 1.5 7.8 
10. Trenton, N. J SF 7 8.3 6.5 
11. Pasadena, Calif 6 WW a3 7.7 
Al'entown, Pa 4 1 , 2 > 
13. New Haven, Conn 6 10 12 1.7 $0 
14. Peoria, Il 62 3 18 72 
Wilmington, De 18 7.3 
Phoenix, Ariz 1 . 
17. Reading, Pa 5 6 0 19 61 
18. Des Moines, lowa 10 18 15 2.0 5 
19. Yonkers, N. Y 6 , ap 32 
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istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1950 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1951 
Nine Months Reg 
1951 1950 1949 Rate 








20. Fort Wayne, Ind. 10 11 10 2.4 
1. Springfield, Mass 9 $5 5 2.6 4 
All cities in this group 2.8 10.1 
22, Little Rock, Ark 7 4 2.8 9.2 
23. Canton, Ohio . 1 7 $ 2.9 11.5 
4. Hartford, Conn. 1b 12 4 3.0 8.3 
25. Cambridge, Mass. 612 4 3.1 6.6 
26. Flint, Mich. 17 19 i1 3.2 13.9 
7. Shreveport, La 12 > 9 35.3 12.7 
8. Tampa, Fla 12 4 11 3412.9 
29. Chattanooga, Tenn 10 15 8 4.4 10.2 
30. Evansville, Ind 12 6 14 3.4 144 
$1. Austin, Tex 2 € 6 34 WZ.) 
32. Spokane, Wash 1 14 11 3.6 13.3 
43. Montgomery, Ala ~ 7 > 10.1 
34. Nashville, Tenn 20 29 16 3.9 15.4 
38. Utica, N. Y 8 2 3 3.9 10.5 
Kooxvil'e, Tenn 14 11 7 46 15. 
Corpus Christi, Tex 14 3 8 4.7 17.3 
38. Charlotte ee 19 9 11 5.1 19.0 
49 oungstown, Ohio 21 10 14 $.1 16.7 
4( Tac a, Vash 27 «il 11 6.1 25.2 
41. Duluth, Minn 13 8 11 6.4 16.¢ 
42. Elizabeth, N. J 1s 10 2 6.9 17.7 
43. Gary, Ind 28 21 28 9.7 28.2 

Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 

1. Cedar Rapids, lowa o 2 0 00 00 
2. Racine, is. 0 3 6 00 0.0 
4. Durham, N. ¢ o 1 $ 00 0.0 
4. Manchester, N. H 0 3 3 00 00 
5. Kalamazoo, Mich. 1 5 3 04 2.3 
6. Lincoln, Nebr. 1 2 3 04 14 
7. Jackson, Mich. 1 3 2 0.5 2.6 
8. Lakewood, Ohio . 2 1 06 2.0 
9. Oak Park, Ill 1 § ar 3s 
10. New Britain, Conn 1 2 1 0.7 1.8 
11. Cleveland Heights, Ohio 1 2 $ 0.7 2.3 
12. Lubbock, Tex 2 9 1 0.9 3.7 
13. Lancaster, Pa 2 3 2 18 42 
14. Johnstown, Pa 2 4 f 1.1 4.3 
15. Rockford, Ul 4 12 9 8.8 $8 
16. San Jose, Calif , 5 , tm’ tae 
17. Lynn, Mass 2 6 8 82 78 
18. Winston-Salem, N.C. 3 11 4 1.3 4.6 
19. Clifton, N. J 2 . 41.3 4.1 
20. Aurora, Il. 2 4 s 4 Se 
Binghamton, N. Y 41.4 4.9 
Co'umbia, S. € | + . S.9 G2 
3. Roanoke, Va $ 8 15 44 
24. Raleigh, N. C€ r) y 6 1.5 8.2 
5. New Rochelle, N. Y 1 . te ae 
Alexandria, Va 3 3 1 1.6 6.5 
27. Muncie, Ind 3 8 416 68 
28. Fresno, Calif. 8 9 6 1611.8 
Pawtucket, R. I ’ |} 8 27 €s 
40. St. Joseph, Mo 3 6 5 8.7 $35 
31. Springfield, Ohio ‘ 3 8 18 68 
32. Lansing, Mich. 6 » 2 1.8 8.7 
43. Greensboro, N. ¢ i 5 $ 1.9 7.2 
34. Portland, Me 3 3 3 1.9 $.2 
5. Passaic, N. J 2 ? 019 44 
36. East Orange, N. J 3 2 1.9 $.1 
37. Bay City, Mich 3 3 1.9 7 
38. Davenport, Ia. ‘ 6 3 1.9 7.2 
39. Sioux City, la i 5 4619 6.3 
10. Waterloo, Ia. 410 1 2.1 8.3 
41. Topeka, Kans 5 3 2 2.1 8.6 
42. Orlando, Fla 5 met ) 

43. Hamilton, Ohio 4 4 8 2.2 
14. Covington, Ky 3 2.3 6.2 
All cities in this group 4 8.7 
+5. Glendale, Calif S$ 8 § 24s 
16. Green Bay, Wis ‘ 4 2.4 10.2 
i”. Brockton, Mass ’ 2 3 Be aA 
i8. Alameda, Ca’if ‘ 3 2 2.4 6.4 
19. Mount Vernon, N. Y 4 $3 2.5 7.4 
50. St. Petersburg, Fla s ( 4 2.6 11.1 
51. Springfield, Ill. 7 9 10 2.6 11.5 
er: Ga 5 , : 2a 33 
3. Madison, Wis 27 o2 
i. Charleston, N. € 4 4 4 2.8 7.8 
5S. Saginaw, Mich x 11 2.8 11.5 
56. Brookline, Mass . © 2-39 0 
57. Wilkes-Barre, Pa ; 1 4 3.0 8.7 








size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an anual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950 


1951 1951 
Nine Months Reg. Pop 
19 1950 1949 Rate Rate 


58. Medford, Mass. . 3 1 0 3.0 6.1 
59. Evanston, Ill. . 5 6 0 340 9.1 
60. Jackson, Miss 7 7 5 3.1 9.5 
61. Lorain, Ohio 4 4 4 3.1 10.5 
62. Albuquerque, N. M... 11 11 ? 3.4 25.3 
63. Joliet, Il! ( > $ 3.1 15.2 
64. Pueblo, Colo ‘ or 3 3.1 12.6 
65. Atlantic City, N. J. > 2 8 Se ae 
66. Springfie'd, Mo 7 3 2 3.6 14.1 
67. Sioux Falls, S. D ( S 23 37 ta 
68. Decatur, Ill ~ 7 7 3.8 15.7 
69. Gadsden, Ala. 3 7 6 34.8 7.2 
70. Stockton, Calif 14 8 Il 3.9 26.6 
71. Columbus, Ga 4 4 4 4.1 11.7 
? Pontiac, Mich 12 12 3 4.3 21.9 
73. Terre Haute, Ind > 9 9 4.4 18.8 
74. Cicero, Ill, 7 10 4 4,7 13.9 
75. Portsmouth, Va 6 8 4 4.8 10.0 
'6. Dearborn, Mich 17 12 12 4.0 24.0 
77. Stamford, Conn » 2 6.2 16.3 
78. San Bernardino, Calif 5 8 6.2 31.8 
79. East Chicago, Ind 6 3 8 6.9 14.8 
80. Hammond, Ind 17 8 11 9.6 25.9 


Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 


1. Boise, Idaho 0 i 0 00 00 

Ann Arbor, Mich ( ( 0 0.0 0.0 

3. Billings, Mont. 0 1 2 00 00 

i. Cheyenne, Wyo 0 2 2 00 0.0 

5. Bloomfield, N. J 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 

6. Wauwatosa, Wis 0 2 2 00 0.0 
7. Eau Claire, Wis o 3 2 00 0.0 

8. Tallahassee, Fla 0 2 1 00 0.0 

9. Ithaca, N. Y. o 1 1 0.0 0.0 
10. Burlington, la o 4 0 00 00 
11. Beloit, Wis 0 3 2 00 0.0 
12. Watertown, N. Y. 0 2 2 00 00 
13. Alliance, Ohio ( 0 1 0.0 0.0 
14. Kingston, N. Y 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
15. Se. Cloud, Minn 0 1 1 00 0.0 
16. Bangor, Me. 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 
17. New Kensington, Pa. 0 2 O 0.0 0.0 
18. Lincoln Park, Mich 0 3 6 00 00 
19. Middletown, Conn. 0 1 1 00 0.0 
20. Shaker Heights, Ohio ( i 1 0.0 0.0 
1. Teaneck, N. J ( 0 1 00 0.0 

>, Belmont, Mass ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 

3. Tucson, Ariz 1 1 6 0.3 2.9 

24. West Allis, Wis 1 2 2 06 3.1 
25. Mansfield, Ohio 1 4 3 06 3.1 
Royal Oak, Mich 1 1 4 06 2.8 

7. Lake Charles, La 1 1 1 0.8 3.2 

8. White Plains, N. Y 1 0 3 O08 3.1 

29. Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 1 2 1 08 3.2 
30. Palo Alto, Calif. 82 2 OS 33 
31. San Leandro, Calif. 1 3 2 O08 48 
32. High Point, N. ¢ 1 1 1 08 3.3 
33. Everett, Wash. 1 3 3 08 3.9 
34. Plainfield, N. J. 1 3 4 08 3.2 
35. Enid, Okla 12 23 OD 3.7 
36. Hagerstown, Md. 1 3 2 0.9 3.7 
37. Great Falls, Mont 1 1 0 0.9 3.4 
38. West Hartford, Conn 1 0 1 1.0 3.0 
39. Rochester, Minn 1 1 © 1.3 43 
40. Newport News, Va 1 0 4 8.3 3.2 
41. Wausau, Wis 1 Oo 1 1.1 4.4 
42. Meriden, Conn 1 1 2 3.8 3.0 
43. Waltham, Mass 1 1 18 2 
i4. Kankakee, Ill. 1 2 5642 Se 
is. Rome, N. Y 1 0 3 1.2 3.2 
16. Bloomington, Ind. 1 2 0 1.2 4.7 
47. Lockport, N. Y....- l 1 612 33 
48. Fairmont, W. Va. 1 8 4 1.2 4.5 
49. Manitowoc, Wis 1 0 113 49 
50. Torrington, Conn 1 1 0 1.3 48 
$1. Rapid City, S. D. 1 3 2 13 5.3 
$2. Bristol, Conn. suane 1 1614 5.7 
53. West Haven, Conn. 1 5 1 1.4 4,2 
$4. Vancouver, Wash. 2 8 2 2 oe 
55. Granite City, Ill. 1 i 015 46 
56. Reno, Nev. .... 4 4 2 13 Se 
57. Oak Ridge, Tenn 1 1 0 1.5 4.4 
58. Muskegon, Mich 3 I ; 33 2s 
59. Elkhart, Ind. 2 é 5 LS Fa 
60. Elmira, N. Y. 2 4 016 54 
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Nine Months Reg. Pop mt ine Mo nt hs Reg. Pop J 
1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 19 449 Rate Rate From Page 33 
| Zanesville, Titcan 2 & % BS. 6s 36. Beaver Dam, Wis... 0 1 O 0.0 0.0 > — f , 
62. Dubuque, Ia EB Se ig 7 aan a... 6 6 1 ee en For nine months, 170 had fewer 
63. Cc I — -- 2 3 as S 38. Red Win Minn . 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 > < ~—. ‘ e 
oa. sa met em 23 217 38S Maen Ye 9 f 6 0 89 deaths, 168 reported more deaths, and 
65. Waukegan, Il 2 3 3 18 68 40. Bristol, “Va ~ 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 91 showed no change. Sixteen of the 
66. Grand Forks, N. D. 1 0 1 18 $.0 41. Ironwood, Mich ~ © @ 6 48 @s : . aa m S 
67. Concord, N. H :- % 6 Ee és 42. Whitefish Bay, Wis. 0 0 0 0.0 00 cities having fewer deaths had popu- 
69. Marion, Ohio” 3 3 113 93 «© Wethersdeld Coan 0 1 0 00 op __ [ations of 200,000 or more, and were 
D9. 2 100, 10 » & ° . . eid, 4 . at 
70. Colorado spes., Colo. 4 2 2 2.2 11.8 45. East Haven, Conn 0 0 1 00 O« - 
71. Sandusky, Ohio . = £22 @2 16. Ashland, Wis. o 1 1 00 00 Death Per Cent 
72. Arlington, Mass. ... 2 3 1 2.2 6.1 47. Derby, Conn 0 0 1 00 0.0 City Decrease Decrease 
73. Pensacola, Fla. . 4 2 § 2.2 12.3 48. Modesto, Calif. 1 5 ; @S 7.7 OF 
All — in ~ group 2.2 8.4 i9. Vallejo, Calif. . 3 OF a2 Providence, R. I. 5 —46% 
i. ason Cit 2 1 1 2.3 9.7 SO irmingham, Mich 1 1 2 10 8 one 7 
74 M t yy, | z S eeahe a I 4 Honolulu, T. H. —41% 
75. Danville, Va. “2 2 5 22 TA - Holland, Mich. 2 1.1 8.5 __200%% 
76. Lafayette, Ind 3 1 1 23113 52. Chillicothe, Ohio e 2 3 Be €6 Columbus, Ohio 13 39% 
77. Ferndale, Mich. 2 4 1 24 9.0 53. Austin, Minn . 3.4 be ee Jacksonville, Fla. _.10 —37% 
78. Danbury, Conn 2 1 ) 2.4 8.7 $4. Richland, Wash H 0 O 1.4 6.1 Memphis, Tenn. 9 —28% 
79. Jamestown, N. Y 3 2 ; 29 O39 55. Meadville, Pa 1 r 0 14 7.4 910, 
80 ae mente N. J 4 1 2 233 &3 56. Port Chester, N. Y. 1 2 28 335 San Antonio, Tex. 8 ed 
81. Manchester, Conn > & 6-32 3 57. Statesvi'le, N. € 1 0 1.5 7.9 Washington, D. C.....10 —21% 
82. Stratford, Conn. 2 €¢ € 3% 72 58. Huntington, Ind. S & 6 7°45 Portland, Ore. 7 —20% 
83. La Crosse, Wis ae 42.6 8.4 59. Owosso, Mich 1 1 . is ie . __1290, 
84. Kokomo, Ind. 3 3 426104 60. Minot, 'N. D 1 1 017 61 a 3 ryt 
85. Provo, Utah ... 2 1 3 2.7 9.2 1. Frankfort, Ind 1 1 4 18 89 ndianapolis, ind. — CG 
86. Hamden, Conn, 2.0. § 27:03 ? Streator, Il! Se £38 63 Miami, Fla. 3 —11% 
87. Appleton, Wis. 3 6 O 2.8 11.8 3. Albert Lea, Minn 1 ( 0 18 99 g __ ao 
88. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 4 4 1 2.9 148 64. Grosse Pt. Pk., Mich. 1 2 2 1.9 10.2 oe ‘a > : oa 
89. Wilmington, N. C 3 2 2.9 8.9 65. Astoria, Ore. 1 i 2 1.9 10.9 oledo, « ~ ” c 
90. West Orange, N. J. 2 2 2 2.9 9.3 6. Kinston, N. € oe  £  Onhee-re San Diego, Calif. 1 — 2% 
91. Beverly Hills, Calif... 4 0 3 3.0 18.4 7. Reidsville, N. € 1 ( 0 2.0 11,3 Los An wl Calif { = 30; 
92. Greenwich, Conn. 27 $ 30 6.6 68. Peru, Ind. ’ 2 * 20s a : F mae 
93. Winona, Minn 2 O 1 3.1 10.7 69. Leominster, Mass. 1 3 0 2.0 5.5 Baltimore, Md. 1 — £1 
94. Bloomington, Ill. . 2 3.2 11.8 All cities in this group 2.1 r ae : af k . as 
95. Chiopee, Mass. .... Ss ¥§ 32° 82 70, Benton Harbor, Mich. 2 0 2 2.1 14.4 The three leading cities for nine re 
96. Daytona Beach, Fla. 3 4 3 3.4 13.7 71. Wilmette, Il. 1 4 s 23 i . . : Fe 
97. Mt. Lebanon, Pa..... 2 0 O 3.5 10.2 72. Bristol, Pa 1 1 1 23 16:3 months in each population group, z 
98. Fitchburg, Mass. . 2 8 33° R85 73. Lake Worth, Fla 1 0 O 2.2 11.4 -e, : » > 7 a 
99. Tuscalossa, Ala. . 3 2 §$ 36 8.6 74. Faribault, Minn l 1 0 2.2 8.3 ranked according to the number of 4 
100. Kearny, N. J. 2 8 2 3.8 6.7 75. Richfield, Minn. . S322 46 deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles 3 
101. Montclair, N. J 5 1 0 59 9.3 76. An =e lis, Md ; 2 @ 42 8S were ; 
102. Linden, } 3 2 2 3.9 13.2 77. Moorhead, Minn 1 0 1 2.2 9.0 “re 5 
103. Lakeland, Fla 4 0 3 3.9 17.3 78. Walla Wa'la, Wash. 2 0 . 22 Ha 95 95 
104. Portsmouth, Ohio 4 5 5 40145 79. Alpena, Mich Pf 2s = I x I d 
103. Wvandotte, Mich. 5 0 1 4.1 18.2 80. Stevens Point, Wis.. 1 3 0 2.3 8.0 eg. ‘op. 
106. New London, Con 3 3 1 4.3 13.2 81. Uniontown, P 2 J 0 2.3 13 > 
107. East Hartford, Coan 3 2 1 4.5 13.7 82 Nile % Ohio 1 1 2 ‘ ? ° Group S Rate Rate 
108. Steubenville, Ohio 4 2 0 4.714 83 Nengetach  ( onn 1 0 O 2.5 7.6 Over 1,000,000 Population 
109. Rockford, Ill ... é 2 1 4.8 16.5 84. Elmwood Park, Iil. 1 2 a3 Fa : 7 
110. Barberton, Ohio 4 2 1 4.8 19.1 85. Muskegon Hts., Mich. 1 Ss @vaee: Fs Los Angeles, Calif... 2.9 12. 
111. Fond du Lae, Wis.. 4 #1 =O 4817.9 86. East Moline, Ill. > 3 & 28 66 Detroit, Mich. . 36 11.7 
112. Norwich, Conn. 4 0 2 35.1 14.2 87. Janesville, Wis 2 1 2 2.5 10.8 Philadelphia, Pa 43 7.8 
113. Warren, Ohio ... 8 11 1 5.2 21.4 88 y silanti, Mich 2 2 O 2.5 14.6 a ‘ ’ 
114. Revere, Mass. 3 4 2 5.5 10.9 89 Waakasha. Wis 7 «6S 1 2.5 12. 750,000- 1,000,000 Popu- 
115. Middletown, Ohio 6 3 3 $.6 23.8 90. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 1 4 0 26 89 lation 
116. San Mateo, Calif 7 5 S 3.F Zaed 1 , N.Y 1 1 1 2.8 11.4 . ° + 
117 sypertor., Wis, 4 4 1 6,2 15.2 92. Ansonia, Conn. 1 2 © 22 73 Washington, D. C. 2.8 6.5 
118. Newburgh, } Tene € 4 1 6.6 25.1 3. Ames, lowa a 0 3.0 11. San Francisco, Calif. 3.3 11.0 
119. Parkersburg, W. Va 2 3 6.8 27.1 94. Vernon, Conn. 1 2 2 3.0 13.2 cl land, Ohi 3.6 11.5 
120. Orange, N. J $ 3 2 6917.4 5. Fremont, Ohio 1 1 3.0 16.2 Aeveland, 10 6 : 
121. Hamtramck, Mich 4 2 3 6.9 12.3 96. Virginia, Minn. 1 2 O 3,1 10.8 500,000-750,000 Popu- 
122. Milford, Conn 3 2 2 15 17. Wooster, Ohio ? 1 0 3.1 19.2 lati 
123 Riverside, Calif. eT 6 7 8.4 43 1 8. Kingsport, Tenn 3 1 1 3.1 20.4 ation i 
a abet se C een 5 2 3 8.8 16.2 peeet. he a 3 2 2 3.2 17.0 Minneapolis, Minn... 2.1 7.2 ia 
2 etersburg a 6 é . ediends, Calif. 2 2 4. : . > 7s a : 
126. Highland Pk., Mich. 11 5 3 9.7 31.7 . Monroe, Mich. 3 5 0 3.3 18.8 Milwaukee, Ww as. 2.6 0 \y 
127. Fai:theld, Conn 7 1 1 11.3 30.7 East Liverpool, Ohio 2 1 2 3 11.1 Buffalo, N. Y. 3.1 9.5 i 
Swampscott, Mass 1 0 O 3.4 11. . i 
- - Las Vegas, Nev. 3 4 0 35 16.4 ayer Popu 
Group IX (10,000 to 25,000) Goshen, Ind. . 2 0 3.5 20.5 atio 
Winchester, Conn 1 0 2 ar 327 Col b Ohi 2.0 7A 
" . : . So. Milwaukee, Wis. 1 1 2 3.8 10.4 Ae, = = : 
a Keomone, N. ¥— @ 2 © 88 08 Highland Pak, Wl... 2 0 3 4.3 13.9 Portland, Ore. 2.1 10.1 
Klam: al's, Ore ( ( 0.0 0 Sumter, S. ¢ » 4 2 £4982 Yallas, Tex. 2.7 10.8 
3. Salisbury, N. ¢ 0 9 1 0.0 0.( Fergus Falls, Minn > ¢ 0 4.5 20.7 
4. peeakete, Mien. o 1 1 00 0.0 Georon, Conn : 6 & eas 200,000-350,000 Popu- 
reepor ( 0 ( 0.0 df Vir . < . 2 24 3 H it 
6. La Porte, Ind. 0 1 2 00 00 i tex 2 8 2 ee lation lf 
7 Westhierd, RY . 0 0 0 00 OK Connersville. Ind > 0 3 $017.1 Providence, R. I. 1.0 3.2 
4 ndicott ( ( 1 0.0 0.0 . oe 2 4 ~ < ; » j 4? 
9. East Detroit, Mich.. 0 4 0 0.0 0.0 wet eae ‘. Minn. 3 0 1 3 . fe Syracuse, N. Y. 1.4 4.2 
10. Rahway, N.. J.... 0 1 #$ 00 00 ‘ Westport "Cie ee ea sy Honolulu, T. H. 1.5 5.6 
11. Aberdeen, S. D. o 1 0 0.0 0.0 . Fort Madison, Ia 2 1 O 3.3 17.9 100,000-200,000 Popu- 
2. Stillwater, Ckla 0 Oo 1 0.0 0.0 Marietts. Ohio 7 6 > $4250 
13. eens. Ill. 0 2 3 00 0.0 Chicago Heights. fll. 4 1 1 3.9 21 lation 
14 ebster Groves, Mo. 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 . Shelton, Conn > 2 6 66265 Waterbury, Conn. 0.4 1.3 
15. La Grange, lil. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 Ridgefield Pk. NJ. 2 ¢ 072 2 7 > ra 
16. So. St. Paul, Minn. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 Gasman leds. 7; ¥ 3) 9a Sere Bridgeport, Conn. 0.6 1. 
17. Bismarck, N. D. 0 1 0 00 0.0 Same Ae . Os. sane Berkeley, Calif. 0.6 2.4 
18. Johnson City, N. Y ( 0 1 0.0 O« Aachione ea 3 ( 3 7.4 31.3 e i . 
19. Fort Myers, Fla 0 2 3 00 00 Wallingford. ee ie fae eg ie 50,000- 100,000 Population 
or srerting, 7s oe pe se Darien, Conn. .. : . 2.6 s7.@284 Cedar Rapids, Ia. 0.0 0.0 
é ° rd, a t { { ) J 4 ~ , 7 _, 7 
22. Fostoria, Ohio 0 1 3 00 0.0 Killingly, — e- -- ‘= Racine, Wis. 0.0 0.0 
23. McAlester, Okla 9 6 1 00 0. Brookfield, Il, ae 8:5 25:8 Durham, N. C. 0.0 0.0 
24. Sweetwater, Tex. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 “ ni . 7? ~ 
5 . 0 2 eacon, N. Y... 3 0 0 10.9 28.4 25,000-50,000 Population 
25. East Lansing, Mich 2 0 0.0 00 Sankerk Can 0 0110 37 P 
’ 4 » \ ora, onn 5 ) 7 
26. Ceantond, I Tex : : 0 r 0 " rs Watertown, Conn 2 1 1 12.7 25.0 Boise, Idaho 0.0 0.0 
<7. srgnianc i. 4 Southington, Conn 4 2 2 22.1 41.3 r : 
28. Watertown, Wis. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 qt rte gee ae 37.0 22.4 Ann Arbor, Mich..... 0.0 0.0 
29. Norfolk, “2 oe 0 1 0 00 0.0 Enfield, Coan > 2403 88 Billings, Mont. 0.0 0.0 
30, Owatonna, inn ( 0 O 0.0 0.0 <i ies nails x — ¥ ‘ P 
31. Mitchell, S. D. 0 1 000 00 CANADIAN CITIES 10,000-25,000 Population 
32. Hawthorne, N. J...... 0 © 0 0.0 0.0 _ ven ‘ K N. Y 
, le Zee oe : ‘ 2: " enmore, N. 0.0 0.0 
33. Wincham, Conn. .....0 0 2 00 0.0 Toronto, Ont. ........-...-- 38 28 3 7 ~ . 
34. Central Falls, R. I.. 0 1 3 0.0 0.0 Montreal, a a. 8.8 Klamath Falls, Ore... 0.0 0.0 
35. Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 0 © 0 0.0 0.0 Vancouver, B. C............... 18 25 24 8.8 Salisbury, N. C. 0.0 0.0 
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TRANSIT’S STAKE 
From Page 18 

We cannot look at the relationship 
of a transit operation to the safety 
program of the community which it 
serves and regard the situation as a 
one-way street. If transit has a stake 
in the effort of the community, so does 
the community have a ; 
concern in the safety program of its 
transit system. The basic nature of the 
transit industry sets it in a class apart 
for the extent of its participation in 
ommunity safety. In the problems of 
competing forms of transportation, de 
lining revenues and rising costs it’s 
easy to overlook elements which bring 
significant returns in the reduction of 
loss and the increase of public good 
will 


considerable 


The roots of many transit systems 
ire so old and so deep that manage 
ment, employees and users forget the 
fundamental reason for their existence 

that the public interest is served and 
the public good requires the operation 


In recent years, as the extent of 
service and the type of vehicle used 
has shifted to a more modern pattern, 


Send for our catalog on all items 


“America’s Largest 


Patrol Outfitters” 


from Safety 





the question has arisen as to whether 
the transit facility was fit, willing and 
able to perform the newer function 
On the whole, regulatory agencies have 
decided in the affirmative. With such 
a decision, transit acquires this new, 
important position——any service which 
is done for the public convenience and 
necessity carries with it an unusual 
degree of public confidence. 


To hold that public contidence the 
recipient faces the challenge of setting 
an example, regardless of whether the 
mantle falls on willing shoulders. 
This is transit’s primary role in the 
community safety program—to set an 
example, By example transit partici- 
pates in public support for safe streets 
and highways. By example transit gen- 
erates other public support for com 
munity safety activity. 

It should hardly need to be pointed 
out that in the transit family the re- 
sponsibility of example is shared from 
top to bottom. Management, in ex- 
pressing public policy, has a_pro- 
nounced effect on public reaction. 
However, the real ambassadors of 


munity command attention. 


approaches. 


bands, Rubber Boots. 


We feature a complete line of safety patrol items. 
White rubber raincoats, available with school, city 
or sponsor's name on back. Long range visibility, 
long wear. Also available in yellow or black. 


"Corporal Digby" available for duty in any kind of 
weather. Five feet tall, vivid red, yellow, and black 
enamel on heavy steel. Warns motorists of schools 


We also furnish the following accessories: Patrol 
Caps, Overseas Caps, Felt Emblems, Patrol Buttons, 
Caution Flags, Rain Wear, Winter Wear, Arm- 


good will are those employees on the 
firing line of direct public contact 
the operators. Unless all are united 
in safety objectives, transit cannot ful- 
fill either its community responsibility 
or its own need for safe operation 

If we are agreed on the premise that 
a sound safety program on the part 
of a transit system 1s its greatest poten 
tial in community safety, we should 
consider, briefly, the kind of operation 
which can nullify all the slogans and 
preachments aimed at community wel- 
fare. From the viewpoint of public 
support there are three deadly sins of 
transit safety relations 

The first is characterized in the 
phrase: “Why didn’t that fool look 
where he was going?” Let us trans- 
port ourselves, for the moment, to the 
streetcar, the trackless or the bus fight- 
ing its way through the evening rush 
hour. Somewhere between 75 and 100 
human sardines are packed in a space 
suitable for 35. At the helm is an 
operator who, for the benefit of a 
victim situated just aft of his right 
shoulder, reviews his wife's operation, 
describes his prowess as a fisherman, 
alludes to his success with the slick 


ATTENTION! 


WILL BE COMMANDED by school safety patrols 
if outfitted properly. Make schools in your com- 











Graubard’s 


NEWARK 2, N. J. 


266 MULBERRY ST. 
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“chicks” who board the vehicle and 
recites the batting average of the 
entire local baseball team. As in the 
cartoon “They'll Do It Every Time,” 
here's what happens: a passenger car 
hurries through an intersection just 
ahead of the changing light—the air 
brakes on the transit vehicle get a 
quick jab—the toll, this time: 40 
trampled toes, a run in 5 nylons, 3 
dropped bundles. At the conclusion 
of the incident comes the ringing voice 
of the operator saying: “Did you see 
that fool—he didn’t look where he 
was going—I don't see how some 
drivers get a license.” 

William Shakespeare told us that 
Julius Caesar could dictate six letters 


at once and still carry on an intelligent | 


conversation. The great Caesar never 
saw homebound traffic in an American 
city in 1951. This conversational mara- 
thon may be fun for the operator, but 
it was never calculated to ‘win friends 
and influence people,” nor inspire con- 
fidence in safe operation. 

The second sin is expressed in the 
attitude: ‘You can’t hurt me, I’m big 
and tough.” Translated into practice 
we have the spectacle of the transit 
vehicle pursuing its relentless course 
along a busy thoroughfare with the 
operator showing complete disregard 
for all other traffic. If accidents are 
avoided it’s because all save the transit 
driver are artful dodgers. Sub-species 
1A of this pest weaves in pn.) out 
from curb to center line with no 
thought of what happens to the nor- 
mal flow of following vehicles. In 
addition to the accident potential, there 
is no better way of courting public dis- 
favor than for the “big fellow” to 
throw his weight around. 

The third rests squarely in the lap 
of management, for the operator can- 
not do the job of safety and public 
relations all alone. He must know that 
the transit company is with him. He 
must be sure that management doesn’t 
preach safety out of one side of its 
mouth and grumble at a safe schedule 
or decline a safety expenditure out of 
the other side of its mouth all at the 
same time. We might label this sin, 
“Safety with Two Faces.” 


While avoiding pitfalls there are | 


constructive responsibilities which 
transit must accept if it is to realize its 
full role in the community. There are 
the elements of active cooperation with 
police, schools and traffic engineers, 


each a es important part in | 


the broad approach to a safe environ- 
ment within a municipality. From the 
judgment of public support there is 


no more vital factor than the active | 


participation of transit in the work of 
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the local safety organization—a partici- 
pation of program as well as financial 
support. 

We must have learned by now how 
delicate is the balance between safety 
and destruction, particularly on the 
streets and highways. Our job of sell- 
ing traffic safety as a way of life grows 
more and more difficult. Without 
every resource of official action, public 
information and public support there 
is no probability of any cad suc- 





cess. Those industries and organiza- 
tions which, by the nature of their 
activity, are in a position to achieve 
an outstanding safety record, must be 
the foundationstones of the whole 
structure. Transit has its greatest 
chance for successful operation in a 
safe city. In the attainment of com- 
munity safety, transit must both give 
and receive. It’s a starring role in a 
great human drama if transit has the 
courage to accept the assignment. 


(ONO SIGNS 


Advantages: 


{. First cost, 50% less 
2. Look better longer 
_ Do not corrode, rust 
Light, easy to handle 
Paint ‘stays put” 
National standard 
lettering, messages, 
sizes, shapes, colors 


Ba Ww 





, = METAL, but better. Econo signs are fabri- 
cated of an entirely new base material—Dwolux. 
It's very light, yet incredibly hard to break. Most 
important, Duolux doesn’t rust, corrode, absorb 
moisture, swell, split, or crack. 

More than 20,000 signs of Duolux material have 
stood up amazingly well under tough Gulf Coast 
weather conditions. Houston traffic officials report 
it's cheaper to replace with these signs than to 
repair old metal signs. 

ECONO SIGNS are enameled both sides, very easy 
to clean. Coating and message colors are fast and 
fade-proof. 

Plain or reflectorized, Econo signs cost you just 
about half as much as metal signs of comparable 
size. And they're available now! 

Write for prices and SPECIAL TEST OFFER. 





THESE AND ‘OTHER 


STANDARD SIGNS 
SHIPPED AT ONCE 









® Sign sizes, shapes and colors conform to 
Manual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices. 
© Lettering as recommended by U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

© Non-standard Econo signs made to order 
quickly. Write for prices . . . 





Rusted old 
metal sign 


New Econo sign 















Cheaper to replace with Econo 
than to repair old signs! 


P. O. Box 13164-RO, Houston, Texas 














NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 


or improved special features. 


Only items which can be considered as 


“‘news”’ to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 





Portable Traffic Signal 


Henderize, Inc., 5667 Freeport Blvd., 
Sacramento, Calif., is now marketing a new 
portable traffic signal known as the “Me 


chanical-Cop.”’ 

The device is a self 
contained unit, standing 
eight feet high and weigh 
ing about 290 pounds. It 
operates either on 110 volts 
or on a battery housed in 
the base, which provides 
enough power for 30 hours 
of continuous operation 
without charging. The ma 


Rall 


Irom; hine also has its own 
TWy. | TURN built-in charger. Chief ad 
ade vantages of the device ar 
its portability and the ease 

_ with which the light cycles 

¥ > an be set to meet fast 
i] hanging trattc conditions 

> | Iwo 4” rubber casters are 
nounted under the frame 

in such a manner that one man can tilt the 


nachine onto these rubber casters and roll 





to forget 
about TRAFFIC LANES 


for the next 4 to 6 years... 


DUR-O-LINE ae 


will provide bright, clear traffic lanes 
without any further attention...no costly 
repainting! DUR-O-LINE Markers are 
plastic discs that can easily be put down 
on concrete, asphalt or wood. Color 
(either yellow or white) will not fade or 
dull. Breakage is rare. DUR-O-LINE 
Markers offer tremendous savings over 


cost of painted lines. Investigate today! 





——, 









WRITE Dept. P for information about 
sample DUR-O-LINE Lane Markers 


TRAFFIC SAFETY SUPPLY CO. 


N. E. SANDY BLVD. AT 27TH, PORTLAND 12, ORE 
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it in or out of position. The signal is 
designed for placement in the center of 
street intersections and can be equipped 
with special signs which are easily at- 
tached to the upright standard to direct 
trathe for “No Left Turn,” “Inside Left 
Turn,” ete 


Amplifier 


Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 
Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif., have 
recently developed a battery powered mobile 
amplifier, Model E-10M for police cars, 
fire trucks and other public service ve- 
hicles. It is especially rugged, dependable 
and is designed for use on 6 volts D.C 
or 117 volts, 60 cycles A.C. 





It features push-pull beam power output 
tubes with inverse feedback for low dis- 
tortion, a standby battery saver switch and 
special mounting to simplify removal for 
servicing. Has inputs for microphone and 
phonograph. Weighs only 934 Ibs 


Police Radio 

The new 1952 Big Twin Police Motor- 
cycle of Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis., features a ‘tuned suppres- 
sion type mufHer’ and Parco-Lubrized 
exhaust valves and is equipped with Mo- 
torola frequency modulated 2-way radio. 

Operating in the high frequency band of 
152 megacycles, the radio receiving equip- 
ment incorporates a Uni-Channel Permakay 
Filter utilizing ten tuned circuits perma- 
nently sealed in a solid block of poly- 
merized resin, permitting a high order of 
selectivity 





“Instantaneous Deviation Control” in the 
transmitter limits modulation to 100 per 
cent at all times. An oven-type crystal 
maintains output frequency to within plus- 


or-minus one kilocycle of the assigned cen- 
ter frequency at plus 25 degrees Centigrade 
reference. 2-way radio communications 
equipment is also available for the 30 to 
40 megacycle band. 
Safe-Gard 

Reynolds Industries, Inc., 4500 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio, has developed a 
new safe-gard known as the Safety-Table 
which consists of a sturdy table mounted 
beneath the glove compartment of a car 
and is combined with a pneumatic cylinder 
operated by opening the table 

In extended position the shaped front 
panel of the table reaches close to the 
passenger's body. The device yields for- 
wardly upon body contact in such a con- 
trolled manner that it slows impetus with- 
out any body blow or discomfort. It absorbs 
the energy produced when thrown forward 
by intercepting the body at the beginning 
of the throw, absorbing that energy in the 
same ratio that it is developed 


Traffic Flashing Signal 
Winko-Matic Signal Co., Lorain, Ohio, 
has designed a new traffic flashing signal 
to attract the drivers and pedestrians eye 
to the message on standard signs. The sig- 
nal comes equipped with either red or 
amber lenses and is sold with or without 


“ee 





the sign and it will fit all 24” or 30” 
standard warning signs. The unit is self- 
contained and can be manufactured to op- 
erate on any desired current. The signals 
are made of rustproof metal and have a 
baked enamel crackel finish 


Warning Signal 

Protection against the dangers of chain 
collision and rear-end smashups is provided 
by ‘‘Life-Savers” a new patented warning 
signal introduced by the States Develop- 
ment & Manufacturing Co., 11 W. Cul- 
lerton St., Chicago 16, IIl. 

Easily attached to the rear window, the 
device instantly warns several following 
drivers when the car is slowing, stopping 
or accelerating. The action is entirely auto- 
matic with no switches to operate. 

Resembling the familiar traffic signal, 
the device shines a green light when the 
accelerator is pressed, an amber light when 
the accelerator is released and a red light 
when the brakes are applied. The red 
light remains on until the car is re-ac- 
celerated. Thus all changes in car speed 
are instantly flashed to the cars behind. 
The device comes complete with automatic 
robot control unit, ready to install. 
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THE WINNERS 


From Page 25 
Passenger Cars—Western Area 
Group I 
Winner—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Northern Division 
Second—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Central Division 
Third—Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Eastern Division 
Group II 
Winner—Shell Pipe Line Corporation 
West Texas Area Colorado City, Texas 
Second—Magnolia Pipeline Company 
Pipe Line 
Third—Soil Conservation Service, Region V 
Lincoln, Neb 
Group III 
Winner—Shell Oil Company, Inc 
Houston Refinery 
Second—Cities Service Refining Corporation 
Lake Charles, La 
Third—Central Louisiana Electric Company, 
Inc. 
Alexandria, La 


Fluid Milk—Motor Division 
Class A 
Group I 
Winner—Ewing-Von Allmen Dairy Co 
Louisville, Ky. 
Second—Biltmore Dairy Farms 
Biltmore, N. C. 
Group II 
Winner—Muller Dairies, Inc 
New York, N. Y. 
Second—Kentucky Dairies 
Louisville, Ky. 
Class B 
Group I 
Winner—The Central Dairy Products Com- 


pany 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Group II 
Winner—The Borden Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Class C 
Group I 
Winner-—The Borden Comp.ny 
Mid-West Division of the’Mf« 
Division 
Madison, Wis 
Group II 
Winner—Huber Ice Cream Company 
Stamford, Conn. 
Second—Borden’s 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Fluid Milk—Horse 


Winner—Arctic Dairy Products 
Lansing, Mich. 


Products 


Petroleum Refining 


Winner—Shell Oil Company, Inc 
Norco Refinery 


Pipe Line 
Winner—tThe Atlantic Refining Company 
Atlantic Pipe Line 


City Suburban Bus 


Winner—American Industrial Transport, 


Inc. 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
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Carbonated Beverages 
Winner—Centlivre Brewing Corporation 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Taxicabs 
Winner—Ogden Cab and Transfer Com 


pany 
Ogden, Utah 


Small Fleets 
Commercial—City 
Winner—Swift & Company 
Ocala, Fla. 
Second—Peter Eckrich & Sons, Inc 
Greensburg, Ind. 


Third—United Parcel Service 
Orange Station 


Passenger Cars 


Second—Owens, Libby-Owens 
Gas Department 


Commercial—Intercity 
Winner—Balsam and DeFrance Transporta 


tion Company 
Laurel, Mont 


Passenger Car 
Winner—Lion Oil Company 
Refining Division 


Winners of National Automobile 
Transportation Association 
Truckaway Division 
Group I 
Winner—Dealers Transport Company 
Kansas City, Mo 
Second—Dealers Transport Company 
Memphis, Tenn 
Third—Robert R. Walker, Inc 
South Bend, Ind 
Group II 
Winner—Earl Byron Bartley 
Port Matilda, Pa 
Second—-J. Lester Miller, Inc 
Concord, N. ¢ 
Chird—Hanerhoff Transport 
East Peoria, Ill 


Driveaway Division 
Group I 
Winner—Robert R. Walker, Inc 
South Bend, Ind 
Second—United Transport, Inc 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Third—Industrial Transport, In 
Lansing, Mich 


Group II 
Winner—Leslie Reeser 
York Haven, Pa 
Second—M. & G. Convoy, Inc 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Third—Hanerhoft Transport 
East Peoria, Ill 





of conditions. 


Write for our folder. 








THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 

It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equipment. The coupon 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 





1. Roadside Safety Flare: Infor- 
mation on new Griffin Reflector Flare 
set. Mounted on steel tripods, these 
signals reflect a twenty-four candle 
power light up to half a mile. Sets 
come with or without warning flags. 
The Griffin Lamp Co. 

2. “Modern Oakite Cleaning Meth- 
ods”: Booklet 4401 gives details on 
degreasing parts, descaling engine 
blocks, cleaning engine and chassis, 
body washing, paint stripping, and 
features section on declogging radi- 
ators. Oakite Products, Inc. 

3. Traffic Reflector Beads: Litera- 
ture on Flex-O-Lite reflective glass 
beads for traffic lines or admixture to 
painted traffic directions. Available 
in standard sizes, these reflector beads 
are designed for high visibility either 
by day or night. Flex-O-Lite Mfg. 
Corp. 

4. Automatic Policeman: Litera- 
ture describes a flasher light for 
school crossings, called the “Auto- 
matic Policeman”, and designed to 
command motorist’s attention. Also 
described, is a pedestrian-operated 
unit for dangerous crossings unpro- 
tected during rush hours. Crown Sig- 
nals, Inc. 


Highway Striping: Descriptive 


pamphlet on Catalite, a paint and 
bead combination for street and high- 
way striping. Three types of drop-on 
beads and a pre-mix are described. 
Prices included. Cataphote Corp. 

6. “Life Saver’’: Illustrated bro- 
chure describes an automatic warn- 
ing signal, resembling a miniature 
traffic light, for installation in cars 
and trucks. The red, amber, and 
green signal lights warn following 
motorists whether the car is stopping, 
slowing, or accelerating. States De- 
velopment and Mfg. Co. 

7. “The Main Flo-Control Traffic 
Light’’: Folder with illustrations de- 
scribes a weatherproof unit to be at- 
tached to standard traffic lights. This 
unit consists of a diminishing column 
of green light, which is designed to 
warn motorists of the time remaining 
before a red signal. Continues opera- 
tion should the regular traffic signal 
fail. Details of construction and im- 
stallation included. Lundberg Mfg. 
Co. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
UIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
F AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) 
Of Pustic Sarety, published monthly at Chi- 
cago, Ill., for Oct. 1, 1951. 
1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 


are 
Publisher—-National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Il 


Editor—Frank Davin, Chicago, Il 

Managing Editor—None 

Business Manager-—George E. Burns, Chicago, 
Ml 
2 The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its mame and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not owned 
by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by 
a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its 
name and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 

National Safety Council, an association: Presi 
ident Ned H. Dearborn, Chicago; Vice Presidents 
Guy L. Noble, Chicago; O. Gressons, Chicago ; 
Tyler S. Rogers, Toledo, Ohio; J. E. Trainer, 
Akron, Ohio; Robert R. Snodgrass, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
a . Boulware, New York; Boyd Lewis, New 
York; Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Chicago; Thomas 

MacDonald, Washington; and Mrs. George 
W. Jaqua, Winchester, Ind. 

3 the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 
so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and.3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation tor whom such trustee is 
acting ; also the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant's full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner 

. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the 12 months preceding the date shown above 
was: (This information is required from daily, 
weekly, semiweekly, and triweekly newspapers 
only.) 

‘ Frank Davin, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of October, 1951 

Bernadette A. Lanouette, 
Notary Public 
(My commission expires June 15, 1953.) 


Green Cross News 
From Page 19 
Inter-Council Plant Contest—Rich- 
mond Safety Council, first place; 
Louisville Safety Council, second; 
Hamilton Safety Council, third. 
Inter-Council Fleet Contest—Au- 
tomobile Club of Rhode Island, first 
place; Hampden County Accident Pre- 
vention Council, second; Eastbay 
Chapter, third. 


Local Councils and Chapters also 
cartied off honors in the Home Safety 
Conference Merit Awards project, an- 
nounced during the Congress at the 
Home Safety sessions. The awards 
were made for outstanding home safety 
programs in two classifications, com- 
munitywide programs and single proj- 
ects. For exceptional service in the 
communitywide division, awards were 
made to the Greater Grand Rapids 
Safety Council, the Greater Los An- 
geles Chapter, the Greater Minneap- 
olis Safety Council, the Greater New 
York Safety Council and the Worcester 
County Safety Council. In the single 
project division, honorable mention 
awards were given to the Erie Safety 
Council and to the Indianapolis Safety 
Council. Presentations are being made 
locally. 


Whittall to 
NUTI Extension Post 


John D. Whittall, captain and ad- 
ministrative officer of the Washington 
State Patrol, Olympia, Wash., has been 
appointed assistant director in charge 
of extension services of the Traffic In- 
stitute of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. 

Mr. Whittall assumed his new duties 
October 15, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by Chief James A. Pryde 
of the Washington State Patrol and 
Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
Institute. 


As head of the Institute’s extension 
program, Mr. Whittall will serve as 
consultant to graduates of the traffic 
police administration course and their 
chiefs on organizational and adminis- 
trative matters. He will also direct 
the preparation of the extension serv- 
ices monthly publication Traffic Di- 
gest. 

Mr. Whittall was graduated from 
the Institute's traffic police administra- 
tion course in January, 1943, when a 
sergeant of the Washington State 
Patrol. 

He joined the Washington State 
Patrol in 1938. From 1946 to 1949 
he was a member of the staff of the 
National Safety Council, Chicago, 
serving first as a field representative 
in the Traffic and Transportation Di- 
vision and later as secretary of the 
Committee on Tests for Intoxication 
and secretary of the Police and Traffic 
Courts Divisions of the Council's Traf- 
fic Section. 

Returning to the Washington State 
Patrol in the latter part of 1949, Mr. 
Whittall resumed his rank of — 
and was named administrative officer. 
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Major General William F. Dean, of Berkeley, California~-Medal of Honor. In the 
hard early days of the Korean War. when it was Red armor against American 
rifles. General Dean chose to fight in the most seriously threatened parts of the 
line with his men. At Taejon. just before his position was overrun, he was last 
seen hurling hand grenades defiantly at tanks. 

General William Dean knew in his heart that it’s every man’s duty to defend 
America. You know tt, too. The General's job was in Korea and he did it superbly 
well. Your defense job is here at home. And one of the best ways to do that job is 
to start right now buying your full share of United States Defense* Bonds. For 
remember, your Defense Bonds help keep America strong, just as soldiers like 
General Dean keep America safe. And only through America’s strength can your 
nation... and your family ... and you... have a life of security. 

Defense is your job, too. For the sake of all our servicemen, for your own sake, 
help make this land so powerful that no American again may have to die in war. 
Buy United States Defense* Bonds now—for peace! 





Remember that when you’re buying home usually is money spent. So sign 
bonds for national defense, you’re up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
also building a personal reserve of where you work, or the Bond-A- 
cash savings. Remember, too, that if Month Plan where you bank. For 
you don’t save regularly, you generally your country’s security, and your 
don’t save at all. Money you take own, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*C.S. Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
publication in cooperation with the Advertising 





nuncil and the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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Every genuine Safety Lane includes a 


WEAVER BRAKE TESTER 
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The Weaver “Brake-O-Graph’”’ is an automatic recording mecha- 
nism that makes a permanent card record of brake action. Weaver 
Automatic Brake Testers are of the ‘drive on and stop” type. The 
braking effort in each wheel is instantly and accurately recorded 
to show individual brake condition during an actual stop. 

Weaver has pioneered brake testing, and the company has long 
been a leader in cooperating with states and municipalities in- 
terested in motor vehicle inspection programs. Consult Weaver 
today for details and information about establishing a vehicle 
safety inspection program in your city or state. 


. 
4) a 
Save Lives «e act now to have all cars officially checked at regular intervals on 


A Safety Lane* includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, 


a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver 
Wheel Alignment Tester. 


* 
Safety Llanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





